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{ JHE important question of the right of artists to copyright, 
| for their private benefit, works of art executed by them in 

public buildings, and paid for with public money, has made 
its appearance in the courts. It will be reme »mbered that most 
of the decorations in the Library of Congress are copyrighted 
by the artists, and we have ourselves, in preparing the series 
of plates of the building which we hope our readers will re- 
member, been obliged to avoid, so far as possible, photograph- 
ing the decorations, in order not to infringe on any interests of 
the artists. Now, however, it appears that the R. H. White 
Company, of Boston, disregarding the notice of copyright 
attached to the work, has been selling photographs of Mr. 
Frederick Dielman’s mosaic panel in the Congressional Read- 
ing-room, and Mr. Dielman has sued for an injunction in the 
United States Circuit Court. It seems, moreover, that the 
officials in charge of the Library make no effort to uphold 
the copyright of the artists, but permit the decorations to be 
photographed by any one who makes proper application; so 
that the question is not merely between Mr. Dielman and the 
White Company, but also, indirectly, between Mr. Dielman 
and the Government, which, by its failure to protect Mr. Diel- 
man’s interest, shows a disposition to deny his rights. 


E have before expressed the opinion that the copyright 

of a mural decoration in a public building, reserved by 

the artist for his own benefit, without the express con- 
sent of the representatives of the public interest, would be 
found of doubtful ‘validity, and the arguments of Mr. Diel- 
man’s counsel, as reported in the newspapers, do not add much 
force to the artist’s claim. Mr. Dielman, according to his 
counsel, “understood” that he reserved the right to copyright 
his cartoon, although no agreement was made in regard to the 
matter, and it does not seem certain that any copyright notice 
was inscribed on the cartoon when it was accepted by the 
Government officials, although the notice appeared on the car- 
toon when it was “completed ” and sent to Venice to be copied 
in mosaic, and the same notice was reproduced in the mosaic, 
where it is still to be seen. The argument on his side seems 
to be that the ordinary rule, that such rights accruing to per- 
sons employed fall to the employer, does not apply, since the 
design was a “creation of the intellect;” and that, if it did, 
the Government, as the grantor of the copyright, would also 
be the grantee, which his counsel seems to think objection: able; 
while great stress is laid upon the fact that the mosaic, which 
be longs, undoubtedly, to the Government, is only a copy of the 
cartoon, which is the property of Mr. Dielman, and may, there- 
fore, as the counsel seems to think, be copyrighted without 
question. As it is the design which is copyrighted, not the 
cartoon, the ownership of the canvas has nothing to do with 
the case, the simple question being whether an artist employed 
at the public expense to decorate a public building can claim 
private rights over the work executed in pursuance of this 


employment, unless with the express and previous consent of 
the proper authorities. The case is obviously different from 
that of the employment of an artist by a private individual, 
who expects to make a profit from the monopoly of the design 
so acquired, and it remains to be seen whether the Court will 
uphold Mr. Dielman’s view. 





HE Rotch Travelling Scholarship for the present year has 
been awarded to Mr. William L. Welton, of Lynn, Mr. 
Charles W. Killam, of Boston, taking second place, with 

the prize of seventy-five dollars of the Boston Society of 
Architects. Mr. Welton takes his place in a long line of dis- 
tinguished holders of the scholarship, and will, it may be 
hoped, add new honors to the oldest of all the American 
travelling-studentships in architecture. 





J HE Westminster Chambers question, in Boston, has as- 
sumed a peculiar interest on account of its fortune in the 
Legislature. Some two years ago, the ‘Massachusetts 

Legislature, at the instance of property-owners in the neigh- 
borhood of the new building, passed a special statute, restrict- 
ing all new structures within a certain distance of Copley 
Square to a height of ninety feet, instead of one hundred and 
twenty-five, the existing limit. As the owners of Westminster 
Chambers had made contracts for carrying their building to 
the legal limit, and would obviously suffer great injury by 
being “compelled to take off thirty-five feet of its height, the 
statute provided that the city of Boston should make compen- 
sation for the damages inflicted in what was claimed to be the 
interest of the public. As the building went on, it was found 
that ninety feet would give only a portion of a story at the 
top, and the owners ventured to carry it up to ninety-six feet, 
hoping to come within the law by ornamenting the upper story 
with statues, which, by express provision, may extend above 
the limit. A Supreme Court decision held that the caryatides 
of the upper story were not statuary within the intention of 
the law, and the owners were left in the position of simple 
violators of the statute. This year, as a last resort, they had 
introduced a bill, revoking, in a certain degree, the previous 
statute, and enabling them to leave their building undisturbed. 
The people who objected to the building opposed this bill, 
claiming that the portion above the limit should be removed. 
The unfortunate owners found their lot made still more miser- 
able by the refusal of the city authorities to pay any damages, 
either for the original amputation of the building, or for any 
subsequent operation, on the ground that the whole statute, 
including the portion referring to the payment of damages by 
the city, was unconstitutional and void. When the new bill 
came before the Legislature, much was made of the “ defiance ” 
by the owners of the building of the will of the Legislature, as 
expressed in the original statute, and the bill was defeated by a 
large majority; but, on a motion to reconsider, a second vote, 
taken a day later, after more mature reflection on the suffer- 
ings of the owners of the building, showed a majority the other 
way. ‘The newspapers, which have watched the agonies of 
the unhappy owners with unfeeling satisfaction, hint at “ buy- 
ing of votes;” but it is not likely that there is much money 
left in the investment to purchase votes with. 





T is a little curious to read the stories put forth in connec- 
] tion with the consolidation of the principal bridge-building 
establishments into a single corporation, with a New Jersey 
vapital of seventy million dollars. We are told that one 
result that the bridge-builders hope to accomplish by combining 
their interests is to “freeze out the bridge-brokers.” These 
objectionable individuals are, it appears, persons who have no 
shops, and represent none, but who submit bids on all bridge- 
work advertised, and “ frequently ” make the lowest offer, and 
secure the contract. Then, “ knowing the condition which has 
existed in a majority of the big shops, and the difficulty with 
which the plants were kept busy,” these misguided persons 
have “ taken advantage ” of their knowledge, and have sublet 
their contract to some regular bridge-builder “ at a price below 
the cost of turning out the material.” Naturally, this grieves 
the bridge-builders, and they profess to think that now, 
through combination, they will escape the broker’s machina- 
tions. Whether this belief is well founded it is important for 
architects, who have much to do with bridge-builders, to know. 





Taking the promoters’ own account of the consolidation, it is 
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plain that the broker, “the most irritating factor with which 
the builders have had to contend,” is simply a man who is 
familiar, not only with estimating on bridge-work, but with the 
jealousies and necessities of the shops, and has, by playing off 
one against the other, generally succeeded in getting the work 
done at a low price; and the very people who, to get the job 
away from some one else, took it, as they say, “ below the cost 
of turning out the material,” are the ones who now raise an 
outery against the broker, and have combined with each other, 
we are informed, to avoid being tempted by him. That it 
would not be long before they again fell from grace, broker 
or no broker, if times should be dull, and competition for work 
to “ keep the plants busy ” should become severe, the history 
of the iron trade, to say nothing of their own mournful tale 
about the “broker,” sufficiently indicates. Even if the new 
combination included all the bridge building establishments in 
the country, which is very far from being the case, there is 
every reason to suppose, judging from the analogy of similar 
combinations among iron-workers in the past, that the members 
would not endure a very protracted period of stagnation in 
business before cutting began, secretly at first, but before long 
openly. Assuming, as is quite likely, that the various estab- 
lishments composing the combination have given up their 
individuality, so as to exclude the possibility of their compet- 
ing with each other, this only makes it easier for outside 
establishments to compete with an unwieldy corporation, loaded 
down with plants which it was necessary to take in, bat which 
cannot be operated at a profit in times of depression ; and trusts 
of this kind usually leave a loophole open by which the 
component parts can regain a separate existence in case of 
need. Already, the National Wall-Paper Company, one of 
the oldest and strongest of the industrial corporations, has 
begun the process of disintegration by selling one of its 
factories at auction to the original owners, who were the highest 
bidders, and it would not be surprising to see the fashion 
spread. 





learn of the prospect before them, due to the development 

of a new sort of professional man, known to the New York 
Evening Post as the “constructional engineer.” At present, 
we learn, “the training of the architect rarely qualifies him” 
to “ frame specifications,” or to have “at his tongue’s end” the 
“cost of each kind of material used,” or to assure himself 
“that the best material the specifications call for is going into 
the work,” or his client “that he is getting full value for his 
money.” To meet these deficiencies in the training of the 
architect, and to protect him, as well as his client, “ from 
the designs of unscrupulous purveyors,” is the beneficent office 
of the “constructional engineer.” In the architectural prac- 
tice of the future, this functionary “who, of course, will of 
necessity be a member of the firm,” is, “after the plans have 
been drawn, and the specifications written out,” to “ assume 
the entire responsibility for the completion” of the building 
proposed. “ He will then have a personal interest in seeing 
that the specifications are rigidly adhered to, and that nothing 
but the best of material and workmanship enters into the build- 
ing, because he, himself, will attend to the purchasing and over- 
seeing.” When this “combination of forces” is fully estab- 
lished, “the architects can guarantee to the investor the 
erection of the building for a specified sum, and charge from 
ten to fifteen per cent for the work.” 


Fr ars ot ho will be interested, not to say surprised, to 


QE must confess that the approaching advent of the “ con- 
W structional engineer” does not fill us with such joyful 
anticipation as it does the Evening Post. That it would 

be nice for the architect to get fifteen per cent commission, 
instead of five, we are ready to acknowledge, and most archi- 
tects would be very willing to guarantee the cost of an ordinary 
building under their charge for an extra ten per cent; but the 
advantage of sharing the transaction with a “constructional 
engineer” is not so apparent. So far as clients are concerned, 
analogy does not indicate that a “ constructional engineer,” who 
is a party to a guarantee for the erection of a building within 
a certain sum, and who, himself, “attends to the purchasing 
and overseeing,” can always be relied upon to see “that the 
specifications are rigidly adhered to, and that nothing but the best 
of material and workmanship enters into the building;” par- 
ticularly if his firm should have made a little mistake in their 
calculations, or should have been the lowest bidders for the job 
in competition with all the other architects of the locality. 





No doubt, his “ personal interest,” in the long run, would be 
on the side of integrity, but even “ constructional engineers,” 
such as architects at present know them, are not always free 
from a disposition to pocket immediate profit at the expense of 
their eternal welfare. ‘The fact appears to be that some one 
has mixed up the profession of clerk-of-works with that of ar- 
chitectural engineering, which is already recognized in the 
technical schools. While it is very likely that architectural 
engineers will be employed in consultation by architects, and 
may even be partners in large offices, there is no probability 
that the man who “ protects” the architect and his client from 
“the designs of unscrupulous purveyors” by personal super- 
vision will even hold a similar place in the profession, and it is 
not desirable that he should do so. Every busy architect has 
at times several important commissions in hand. The late 
Peter C. Keely is said to have had twenty churches under con- 
struction at once, and it would be impossible for any man, 
whether a partner or not, to perform the service of a clerk-of 
works for a large office. ‘To attempt it would simply be to 
make the architect and his clients the helpless victims of any 
“unscrupulous purveyors ” who chose to smuggle in bad work 
and materials in the intervals between the “ constructional 
engineer’s”’ visits. Naturally, a partner who guaranteed what 
he knew little or nothing about could be relied upon to bring 
his firm to grief sooner or later ; and for this reason, if for no 
other, we doubt whether “ the proposed combination of forces ” 
between architects and clerks-of-works will ever become popu- 
lar, or whether architects, even with the assistance of ‘ con- 
structional engineers,” will find it for their interest to become 
contractors on their own account. 





J HE British Fire-Prevention Committee not long ago threw 
| out a hint that some of the methods of fireproofing build- 
ings sanctioned by the London building laws were very 
far from being efficient, and announced its intention to bring 
them, as opportunity might offer, to practical test. The report 
of one of the tests made in accordance with this intention has 
just reached us, and is rather amusing, although it will not at 
all surprise American architects, who are, as a rule, far more 
familiar than their brethren in Europe with the real value of 
fire-preventing systems. The floor to be tested was constructed 
in accordance with the provisions of the Metropolitan Building 
Act, as interpreted by Mr. Edwin O. Sachs, the Chairman of 
the Executive Committee, although the Chairman of the Com- 
mercial Section of the Committee, Mr. Farrow, thought that 
the law should be differently understood in some respects. In 
either case, however, it was such a floor as London builders 
and architects commonly construct to comply with the law in 
regard to “ fire-resisting floors,” consisting of two-by-seven-inch 
joists, twelve-and-one-half inches apart from centres, with fillets 
nailed on each side, two inches above the bottom of the joists, 
and the space, for five inches above the bottom of the 
joists, filled-in solid with concrete of “coke breeze” and 
cement, in the proportion of five parts of coke breeze to one of 
cement. The floor was built over a brick chamber, ten feet 
square inside, the walls being carried up well above the top of 
the beams, which were built into the brickwork. A single 
seven-eighths wood flooring was nailed on top of the beams, 
and, after the concrete had had twenty-seven days for setting, 
the planks which served as a centring for it were removed, 
and the ceiling covered with five-eighths tongued and grooved 
sheathing, nailed to the underside of the beams. After load- 
ing the floor with one hundred pounds of bricks to the square 
foot, uniformly distributed, the test was made by a gas fire 
underneath, regulated so as to begin with a temperature of 
five hundred degrees Fahrenheit, gradually increasing to about 
two thousand three hundred degrees, followed by the applica- 
tion of a stream of water. Three minutes after the fire was 
lighted, steam appeared through the joints of the flooring ; one 
minute afterwards the sheathing of the ceiling began to burn, 
and ten minutes later the charred remains of the ceiling-boards 
began to fall off, exposing the lower edges of the joists, which 
immediately began to burn freely. In half an hour the joists 
were so charred that a space was visible between them and 
the concrete, and in an hour after the beginning of the test the 
floor began to deflect in the middle. Fifteen minutes after- 
wards the concrete between two of the beams fell out, letting 
the flame through. Water was then thrown on the underside 
of the floor, but in seven minutes the whole construction, with 
its load, collapsed, falling into the interior of the brick “ heat,” 
where it continued to burn until extinguished by more water. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF DECORATIVE MOTIVES.!— XII. 


THE ACANTHUS AND SPIRAL SCROLL.— II. 


HERE was, however, 
one element still want- 
ing to give to the com- 
) bination of the reversed 
curve and the spiral its full 
value as a decorative motive. 
This was the branching of 
the scroll, the addition to 
one S-scroll of another starting from it by a tangent curve and con- 
tinuing its movement a little farther. This extension of the original 
conception of the scroll is so simple, so obvious, that it seems almost 
inconceivable that the keen and inventive Greek vase-painters should 
not at once have seized upon and developed it. It is evident that 
by repeating these branches in continuous progression a running or- 
nament is produced (Fig. 185) of endless possibilities of development 
and enrichment. It is also evident that this ornament, when stripped 
of its spirals, be- 
comes a plain wave; 
it is, in other words, 
in principle a plain 
wave, throwing off 
tangent spirals on 
either side to fill the 
hollows. Now the 
Greek vases abound 

in plain wave-lines, git wie] 
branching into gel Malina 
leaves and berries 
on either side to fill 
the hollows (Figs. 
184, 185). They also abound in continuous-scrolled waves, in which 
the movement is that of a line coiling up and then uncoiling to renew 
its onward movement. What more obvious, more natural, almost 
unavoidable, than the combination of these two decorative ideas by 
substituting spirals for the leaves and fruit of a vine-pattern? Yet 
the Greeks painted vine-patterns and scrolled waves for perhaps two 
hundred years before they effected this combination. The final 
result was not attained until the fourth century B.c., and only by a 
series of intermediate developments which preclude the idea that the 
failure to use the continuous branching-scroll was due merely to 
Greek conservatism or self-restraint. It was, in fact, reached not by 
substituting scrolls for leaves in the vine-pattern, but by adding 


Fig. 187. S-scroll from Melian 
Vase (Goodyear). 











Fig. 185. The Branching Scroll. 


si 





Fig. 186. Greek Vine Pattern (Grape). 





Fig. 188. Greek Anthemion Pattern. 


branch-scrolls to the scrolled bands connecting the elements of an- 
themion patterns. 

It was characteristic of the Greek decorators that, while they did 
not care to cover large surfaces with closely-packed ornament, pre- 
ferring refinement to magnificence and display, they, on the other 
hand, avoided emptiness within the restricted spaces of the decoration. 
Greek ornament of the early and fine periods is neither crowded 
nor sprawling. The Greek artists felt the importance of good dis- 
tribution. Whenever, therefore, the pattern employed left vacant 
spaces between its repeated units, they instinctively sought to add to 
the pattern something to fill the void. In the vases of the geometric, 
early Rhodian and other archaic styles, this 
abhorrence of a vacuum is seen in the sprink- 
ling of rosettes, circles of dots, swastikas and 
other presumably mystic or magic emblems in 
the voids of the background, in an apparently 
capricious but really well-studied and artistic 
manner. ‘The same feeling led them to fill up 
the angles of many of their scroll-patterns and 
lotus-motives with anthemion forms (Figs. 187, 


YO 


Fig. 189. Greek Anthemion Pattern. fix, Eleusis. 








192). This is an elementary instinct in decoration, but it was 
developed by the Greeks with the same taste, restraint and system 
which are observable in so many features of their ornament. Now 





1 Continued from No. 1268, page 12. 





in painting on vases the various forms of the anthemion border 
it became necessary to avoid heaviness by spacing the units of the 
pattern some distance apart; but it appeared equally necessary to 
remedy the bareness resulting from this wide spacing. The highly- 
developed decorative sense of the fifth-century artists no longer per- 
mitted the powdering of these spaces with isolated and independent 
forms such as rosettes 
and swastikas. The 
whole progress of Greek 
decoration had been in 
the direction of organ- 
ized design ; of patterns 
which, however conven- 
tional, were composed of 
elements growing out 
of each other or related 
to one another by some 
organic principle. The 
problem of filling these 
voids was solved by the 
addition of branching 
scrolls growing out from 
the S-scrolls which con- 
nected the units or from 
the frames about the an- 
themions (Fig. 188). 
These in no way de- 
tracted from the move- 
ment of the whole pattern 
nor from the importance of its chief units, but introduced into the 
voids just the right amount of line and color to satisfy the eye and 
give balance to the general effect. 

It was a simple thing, of course, to branch a few trivial spirals out 
from the scrolls of an anthemion border on a red-clay jar — as simple 
as Galileo’s asking by what law a lamp swings from a cathedral ceil- 
ing, or Newton’s conceiving that there must be a law for the fall of 
an apple. You and I can branch our scrolls ad infinitum — having 
once learned how. But in a thousand years neither the philosophic 
Egyptians nor the ostentatious Assyrians had discovered the decora- 
tive value and possibilities of branching scrolls, any more than they 
had realized the beauty of the curve of contrary flexure. The 
Greeks discovered this simple device, to us so obvious, and used it 
throughout the fourth century with increasing skill and elegance. 
It appears not only in 
their pottery-patterns 
(such as Figs. 183a, 
188, 189), but in their 
carved ornament, as in 
many stele-heads and 
antefixe (Figs. 190, 
191). In the well- 
known example from 
the necking of the 
capitals of the north- 
ern porch of the Erech- 
theion (Fig. 192) the 
scrolls under the an- Fig- 192. Carved Anthemion: Necking of Columns, 


N. Poreh of Erechtheum. (Reproduced from 
themions each send Fig, 131.) 


out three branchings, 

the last one ending in a rosette. In many of the fine stele-heads 
of the fourth century the large scrolls beneath the anthemion 
branch at least once (Fig. 191). The finest example of the branch- 
ing scroll used in this manner, 7. e., not as a running pattern con- 
tinuing indefinitely, but as a restricted ornament coming to a definite 
end, is the superb finial which once crowned the summit of the 
Choragic monument of Lysicrates at Athens. The fragments of it 
which remain show what the decorators of the Alexandrian period 
(its date is about 330 B. c.) had learned to do with branching scrolls 
(Fig. 193). The spiral branch has here emerged from its function 
as a subordinate detail filling a vacant space, into prime importance, 
as the chief motive upon which the whole composition depends for 
its movement and effect. 

In the Ionic capital we have another example of the development 
of the spiral from a subordinate and secondary element of design 
into the distinguishing feature of a national style. The complete 
history and details of this development will probably never be known. 








Fig. 191. Stele-head, Athens. 











Fig. 193. Upper Part of Finial, Choragic Monument of Lysicrates, Athens. 


It is likely that in this, as in so many other cases of familiar decora- 
tive forms, the final product was the result of many and complex 
influences converging in one direction. The relationship of the Ionic 
capital to the anthemion is very clear. Both of these forms are 
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essentially Asiatic in character, and began to appear in Greek 
architecture and decoration at about the same time; that is to say, in 
the latter part of the sixth century, when the Tonic element first 
asserted itself in Greek art. The Ionic capital appears to have 
received its early development under Asiatic influences, both in Asia 





Fig. 194. Voluted Capital 
from Assyrian Relief. 








Fig. 196. Proto-Ionic Capital Fig. 195. Volutes from Persian Capital 
from Neandreia. (Perrot and Chipiez). 


Minor and in Phenician and Cypriote art; but these prototypes are 

very uncouth affairs. In Assyria, as we have already seen, the 

volute was a favorite detail in furniture and in ornament, and As- 

syrian reliefs show it applied, in capitals of very Ionic character, to 

the columnar mullions of palace-windows and the posts of royal 

pavilions (Fig. 194). Either from the lateral double-clasped volutes 

of Assyrian furniture (Fig. 179), or from some other source, to us 

unknown, the Persians evolved the singular four-fold double volutes 

of the shafts of their palaces and propylea at Susa and Persepolis 

(Fig. 195). Under all these influences, which acted on Greek art 

through manifold channels, and with a growing fondness for the 

spiral on account of its appearance of life and movement, the Ionic 

capital was transformed from the Neandreia type of Figure 196, 

which suggests an atrophied anthemion springing from doubled 

scrolls at its base enormously magnified, into the magnificent decora- 

tive feature which capped the fluted shafts of the Erechtheion and 

of the interior orders of the Propylea at Athens and the Temple of 

Apollo at Basse. Whether the Neandreia type, of which many 

analogues have been found among archaic fragments at Athens, was 

really a direct derivative of the anthemion— an anthemion adapted 

to form a capital for a round shaft — or was descended more or less 

indirectly from Assyrian voluted capitals, by way of Persia and 

Lycia or other Asia-Minor provinces; or whether it was an inde- 

pendent derivative of the opposed scrolls of which the Greeks of the 

sixth century were so fond, with the little anthemion as a filling-up 

detail: these are questions which may be endlessly debated, theories 

for all of which there is producible evidence, and each of which may 

have equally well-informed partisans. Probably all three are partly 

true, and a dogmatic insistence on one to the exclusion of the others 

is unwise. It is not a question open to mathematical demonstration. 

Meanwhile, parallel with this development of the double volute, 

and of the branching scroll as an independent motive in itself, another 

element, essential to the decorative completeness of the branching 

scroll motive, had been discovered and applied, and was emerging 

from insignificance into decorative importance. This was the acan- 

thus-leaf, so called. It began its world-conquering career as a leaf 

much more suggestive of the thistle than of the acanthus ; and seems 

at the outset to have been used solely to conceal the junction or 

branching-point of two di- 

verging scrolls in carved 

ornament of the fifth cen- 

tury. As the scrolls were 

V-fluted, there was a difficult 

and awkward mitreing at 

their junction, and the 

Greeks appear to have liter- 

ally taken a leaf from Na- 

ture’s book to cover this 

joint, imitating in this cer- 

tain plants, which grow a 

bract at each joint or 

branching of the stalk. 

Why this was adopted for 

this purpose is not clear; but 

Fig. 197. Branching Scroll, Erechtheam ®!! the early carved scrolls 

(detail of 192). are furnished with sharply- 

pointed thistle-like leaves at 

each parting of the scrolls (Fig. 197). The Lysicrates finial, and 

scores of the finest stele-heads of the fifth and fourth centuries are 
similarly finished. 

In time, however, the decorative carvers, whose attention had 

thus been drawn to the availability of foliage-forms, found in the 





acanthus (Fig. 198), a common plant in Greece and Italy, a leaf more 
tractable than the stiff, spiny thistle. That is to say, they borrowed 
from the acanthus-leaf its structural principle —the midrib and the 
division into main lobes, serrated or subdivided by more or less 
marked indentations. There was at first only the barest suggestion 


Fig. 198. Acanthus Leaves; a Acanthus mollis; 6 Acanthus spinosus. 


of the real form of the leaf, but in time the imitation was closer, 
though it never, in Greece, reached the point of realism. 

It was, apparently, the invention of the Corinthian capital that 
gave the greatest vogue to the use of the acanthus-leaf. No one, of 
course, credits to-day the Vitruvian legend of the origin of this 
basket-shaped capital. It seems most likely that it is traceable to 
funereal and commemorative origins. The pictures on the white fu- 
nereal /ekythoi of Athens show the sepulchral stele almost invariably 
crowned with a tuft of acanthus-leaves, as if the acanthus .grew upon 
them (Fig. 199). This was probably the origin of the use of 
acanthus-leaves in the ornamentation of carved stele-heads; and 
the earliest Corinthian capital known, found in the ruins of the 
Temple of Apollo, at Basse (Fig. 200), probably crowned a votive 
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Fig. 199. The Acanthus on Sepulchral Stele; from Athenian Funereal 
Lekythoi. . 


pedestal or commemorative stele in the temple. If we suppose 
a shaft or pedestal to support a votive or commemorative offering 
from the survivors of some devotee of Apollo, what more natural 
than to carve the funereal acanthus around its spreading capital, and 
to support the corners of its abacus by scrolls like those used in the 
ornamentation of stele-heads? ‘The capital of the Choragic monu- 
ment of Lysicrates (Fig. 201) was a later and fuller development of 
the idea by the substitution of the leafy bell with its scrolls for the 
normal Ionic capital, in what was otherwise an Ionic design. The 
fundamental idea of the capital was still, in spite of its complex form, 
the branching scroll springing from a nest of acanthus-leaves, which 
forms the motive of nearly 

all the finest stele-heads of 

the fourth century. It will 

be noticed that this Ly- 

sicrates capital, in its out- 

line and masses, strongly 

suggests one bunch or tuft 

of acanthus-leaves growing 

out of another, like the 

acanthus-plants represented 

on the ste/@ in the Athenian 

lekythoi. 





Fig. 200. Early Corinthian Fig. 201. Capital from Lysicrates Monu- 
Capita), from Basse. ment, Athens, 


It is an almost invariable rule in the progress of ornament-design 
that the subordinate details of one period become the essential fea- 
tures of later styles. We have seen this law realized in the case of 
the curl of the voluted lotus developing into the volutes of the Ionic 
capital and in the emergence of the branching scroll into importance 
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naturally, first appealed to us. I found of what they consisted. 
Perhaps one per cent of the whole forests from Ottawa to Rat Port- 
age may consist of pine trees. My personal judgment is that not 
one per cent of all the forest growth in Ontario is pine, and yet the 
people of Ontario think their only asset is pine forest. The remainder 
of the timber can be reduced to the uses of mankind as profitably as 
pine. The region, however, must be accessible. 

“We were bound to look to the water-shed of Lake Superior for 
our supplies, and we found all the timber-growths in their present 
condition useless, and most of them inaccessible. Except the spruce 
and cedar, none of the other woods would float to our mill for the 

urpose of manufacture, nor could they be utilized at our works for 
ack of means of transportation from the forests. We found that of 
all the woods up there, the only one suitable for our purpose was the 
spruce. 

“We began to gather for use in pulp and we proceeded to con- 


in late Greek design. The same thing happened with the acanthus- 
leaf. Its increasing importance is measured by the development of 
the Corinthian capital. For a long time the leaf continued to play a 
secondary part in the design of the capital, but in the latter part of 
the second century B.C. the architect of Antiochus Epiphanes — or, 
rather, the carvers employed by him—executed for the colossal 
temple of Zeus, at Athens, a series of mighty Corinthian capitals so 
perfect in design that they fixed forever the type for capitals of this 
order (Fig. 202). In these the main part of the bell was surrounded 
by two alternating rows 
of eight acanthus-leaves 
each, while the sixteen 
volutes, meeting in pairs 
under the corners and 
centres of the abacus, 
were made to spring in 
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branching pairs from 
elaborate nests or cauli- 
coli of acanthus-leaves, 
growing from eight stems 
inserted between the 
leaves of the second row. 
In this design were com- 
bined the two kinds or 
uses of the acanthus-leaf 
— isolated leaves ar- 
ranged erect in a crown around the bell, and leaves used to swathe the 
branching scrolls employed as volutes. The erect leaves were given 
the outward curl at the top, which was ever after to characterize the 
leaves of the Corinthian capital, and those of the caulicolus were 
made long and flexible and closely wrapped about the scrolls which 
formed the volutes. A. D. F. Hamuin. 





Fig. 202. Capital from Temple of Zeus, Athens. 


(To be continued.} 
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THE WONDERFUL DEVELOPMENT OF 
INDUSTRIES AT SAULT STE. MARIE. 


J HE members of the Board of Trade 
in Toronto in listening recently to an 
address by the well-known scientist 

and practical chemist, Mr. F. H. Clergue, 
had their eyes opened to the richness of 
Northern Ontario, and the. manner in 
be made available to the markets of the 


which this wealth could 
world. 
Mr. Clergue has been the practical man in the industrial develop- 


ment of Sault Ste. Marie. He had behind him a large amount of 
capital from a syndicate of Englishmen looking for investments, and 
his account of the procedure in the investigations undertaken is of 
great and general interest. 

He said that it was agreed that they should begin a prospecting 
tour along the basin of the St. Lawrence, which, of course, extends 
from the Gulf to Lake Superior, in order to ascertain what oppor- 
tunities existed along this frontier for hydraulic development. Vari- 
ous important water-powers were found and investigated, with various 
merits and demerits, but none of prime importance until Sault Ste. 
Marie was reached, and there, with Lake Superior for a mill-pond, 
and a fall of about twenty feet, there was a plain opportunity for 
economical and advantageous hydraulic development. “We were 
interested enough to stop and investigate. In our simplicity at that 
time, it seemed to us we had simply to go on, construct a dam, esta- 
blish the water-wheels in place, and that all the manufacturers in the 
world would come there to seek for power. 

“We made the first investment and began the work, but were 
disappointed in our applications for power, and before our construc- 
tion was entirely completed we decided that we should have to go still 
farther than’ the original and initial development of water-power, into 
its actual utilization. We proceeded to take the next step. We 
began the development of that water-power, and having got the 
water-wheels in position, we then began to study the natural resources 
of the region to determine to what uses that power could profitably 
be put, and that is a study I advise any gentleman to make before he 
makes any investment in water-power. afi you go to Algoma you can 
take up almost any water-power you find without that study, because 
so resourceful is that region that, in my opinion, there is not a water- 
power falling down over the hills in Algoma which has not within a 
reasonable radius enough to occupy all the power now running to 
waste, and to employ profitably hundreds and hundreds of thousands 
of people. 

“It is my opinion after a residence of over five years in Algoma, 
and the expenditure already of more than five millions of dollars, and 
having available more than fifteen millions more, that there is an 
opportunity for a population in Northern Ontario equal to that of 
Southern Ontario, and how this is, I shall proceed to explain. Find- 
ing it necessary to study the resources of the region, the forests, 





struct a pulp-mill. We agreed with the Government to the extent 
of their promising us the right to cut a sufficient supply if we would 
undertake it for a fixed period at a certain stumpage rate. 

“ We proceeded on a moderate scale and expended $250,000 in the 
construction of the works. Well! we had not gone as far as that 
before we found it cost just as much to run a works of that size 
practically, except mere labor-charges and the additional cost for the 
raw material, as a works twice as large, and that our competitors in 
foreign lands, running on a more extensive scale, could produce pulp 
for the use of the paper-makers throughout the world at a price 
beyond our competition. So the first step of evolution was to enlarge 
the pulp-mill of 20 tons a day until we have an output of 150 tons of 
pulp a day, requiring the use daily of 200 cords of wood. 

“Up to the time we constructed the mill the ordinary method for 
producing pulp for paper was by attaching the grindstone to a water- 
wheel. Then, against the grindstone is placed a block of spruce, 
which is pressed against the grindstone by an hydraulic piston, and 
the continuous pressure results in pulverizing the wood into liquid 
form. ‘The pulp in liquid form goes off to another machine where it 
is crushed round the wooden roller, which expresses from the pulp 
one-half of the water, and you obtain a sheet of pulp, something like 
a thick sheet of blotting-paper, containing about forty-five or fifty per 
cent of wood-fibre and fifty to fifty-five per cent water. 

“ When the product is shipped to the paper-mill the paper-maker 
does not pay for the tons of pulp you shipped to him, but for the 
amount of pulp-fibre, which is about fifty per cent of the shipment. 
Consequently, the railways pocket the freight on water, which the 
firm never gets paid for. The circumstances confined our works to 
nearby manufacturers. And a further reason against shipments 
to distant markets is the discoloration of the pulp caused by the 
resinous matter in the fibre under the influence of changes of tem- 
perature. This great undertaking, where we had already spent 
$1,000,000 and more, was simply a source of annoyance and loss. 

“Then came the next step in the evolution. We must make pulp 
that would be marketable all over the world. Search was then made 
among all the paper-machine makers of Europe and the United 
States in the hope of securing an apparatus by which this ground 
re could be taken and turned into a sheet like a sheet of 
paper. Everywhere the process was declared impracticable. No 
paper-machine manufacturer would undertake it, and in the mean- 
time we were turning out pulp and losing money. We decided to 
design a machine ourselves. I designed a machine myself which 
seemed practical, but no manufacturer would build that machine, and 
it became necessary to build our machine-shop. It involved a large 
drying cylinder of a different form than had ever been attempted. 
Having decided to build a machine-shop, it was necessary to build a 
foundry. We built the foundry and then the machine-shop, and we 
had spent $125,000, and then after all our trouble we got out one of 
our machines. I took the most skilled foreman we had in the mill 
and told him to nurse the machine. He started to run it, and in less 
than a week he was ready to commit suicide. We gave it to all the 
foremen in the mill and it was six months before that machine ever 
made a sheet of pulp, and now there is not any other machine in the 
mill except of that class. Correcting this and remedying that, we 
evolved a machine which to-day earns net at the mill a profit of 
$1,000 a day more in that one mill than the profit was by the same 
output by the process formerly in use. ‘This is the only mill in the 
world making pulp in that form. No important contract to-day is 
made throughout the world without first inquiring from Sault Ste. 
Marie what the price will be.” 

The speaker then described the processes undertaken to produce 
a more refined and perfect quality of pulp. 

“Tt was decided to build a sulphite pulp-mill. The only economic 
source of sulphur and the source of sulphite pulp-mills was the sulphur 
mines of Sicily, so*that the cost of sulphur for a sulphite pulp-mill 
in Canada was practically $25 a ton, and at the time of the Cuban 
War was at one time $40 aton. I looked round for sulphur, and at 
Sudbury, Ont., I found they were racing sulphurous-acid gas off into 
the air at a value of $2,000 a day, at an expense and loss. I proposed 
to take the ore to Sault Ste. Marie, where we could utilize the sul- 
phurous acid. I took an option on a property for a sufficient length 
of time to allow us to carry on experiments. We found nickel ore 
there enough to last the world 100,000 years. I was not looking for 
nickel steel, but sulphur. We began to study the question of taking 
sulphur out of pyrotite ore, which scientific men said was imprac- 
ticable, and that was true with the methods in vogue at the time. 
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We were entirely successful. We went down to Sudbury and paid 
$100,000 for a mine and established our sulphur-mill. Having got 
this sulphur pulp business established and under way, the question 
came up as to whether the residue from the ore could be put to any 
use. We put it through our chemical laboratory and found we had 
left in this residue nickel and iron in a natural state of union so 
perfect that when smelted and reduced to a metal, it produced an 
alloy of nickel and steel so superior to any yet used that when offered 
to Krupp, the great gunmaker in Germany, he made a contract at 
once for a supply for five years. We proceeded to erect our reduc- 
tion-works and our ferro-nickel plant. When we began to ship this 
ore out of Sudbury we found that although a very considerable pro- 
portion of it consisted of nickeliferous pyrotite, there was a large 
proportion of copper pyrites. A little copper in steel of any kind 
ruins its value. It became necessary to devise means of taking out 
the copper ore with the nickel. ‘This we succeeded in doing and it 
was the next step in the evolution. Certain alkalies were required 
for the process. For these we had not to go outside the Province of 
Ontario. We found ourselves provided through Ontario resources 
with all the alkalies necessary for the process of refinement. 

“The next step was the establishment of an alkali plant. This 
is in course of erection. What we needed chiefly was the sodium ; 
we did not need the chlorine, but we could not allow it to go to waste. 
Chlorine is universally made into a bleaching powder.” 

Mr. Clergue then detailed the experiments for the preparation of 
the bleaching-powder, in which he was successful beyond expectation 
in securing a larger proportion of chlorine gas than had been obtained 
before. 

“ We have allowed no by-product to escape us. When we reduced 
our ores at the refining-works we found that the amount of ore 
profitably available was so great that our sulphite pulp-mill could not 
begin to consume the sulphurous fumes from all these ores, and we 
must allow these to escape at a loss, or devise some other use for 
them. We discovered that this gas is by an economical process 
turned into the sulphurous acid used in oil refineries and in the arts, 
and again the sulphurous-acid gas can be compressed into liquid sul- 
phurous acid. This will, in my opinion, be used exclusively before 
long in sulphite pulp-mills in Canada. When our works are once in 
operation we shall be able to ship this sulphurous-acid gas in tanks 
at a price about one-half the present price of sulphur. 

“We have assembled round these works a large and prosperous 
population commanding the highest wages. The boy that sweeps 
the floor gets $1.35 a day.” 

The lecturer went on to describe the necessities of the district 
with regard to railways and shipping on the lake. Ships could not 
be obtained; all were in use. At the opening of navigation there will 
arrive from England four steamers of latest English model, carrying 
2,500 tons. 

















SENATOR MCMILLAN’S SCHEME 
SIDERING THE ALTERATION ? THE 
WHITE HOUSE. — THE DESIGNS FOR 
THE CARNEGIE LIBRARY AND FOR THE 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE BUILDING. 


ENATOR McMILLAN’S amendment to the Sundry Civil Bill, 
S providing for the appointment of an architect, a landscape ar- 

chitect and a sculptor, to be associated with the Chief of 
Engineers in preparing a report to the next Congress embodying 
recommendations for an extension of the “ White House,” for the 
redemption of the south side of Pennslyvania Avenue, and for new 
sites for public buildings and the development and beautification of 
the public grounds, seems at first glance an admirable measure. But 
while unquestionably aimed in the right direction, it is doubtful if 
this legislation is going to reach the desired mark. The Commission 
named is not large enough. The appropriation is sufficiently liberal 
to supply a larger one. Ten thousand dollars should cover a good 
deal of work. 

In a suggestion made on this point in my letter of March 3, No. 
1262, I advocated a commission composed of the best men we have 
in the three professions to study a treatment of the grounds in ques- 
tion, “a treatment on lines within which the national buildings might 
be increased as needed.” But one architect, one landscape architect 
and one sculptor are not enough to constitute such commission. We 
want, and the Chief of Engineers will want, a consensus of the best 
opinion in those professions. We have not forgotten the splendid 
architectural success of the World’s Fair, at Chicago, in 93. 

The methods which proved so admirable on that occasion, and the 
result which gave us the best thought of the professions as to 
the whole treatment of the problem while leaving ample scope for the 
development and utterance of individual talent, are the methods we 
should apply and the result we hope to attain now for the national 
capital’s future growth. 





The art professions hope to see in this growth an expression of the 
nation’s advance in intellectual as well as in material greatness. 

The McMillan Bill has a serious weakness, in that it leaves room 
for the working of schemes of self-interest. It invites a job. 

An ambitious member of the architectural profession, with a land- 
scape man in his pocket, may, with some knowledge of wire-pulling 
and a strong array of political backing, bag the plum which this bill 
so temptingly displays, and lay the foundations of a possible greater 
and more golden career — at the nation’s expense. And while it is 
not meant to suggest, even remotely, that the President is likely to 
appoint any but capable men to these places, it is meant to insist 
that the men who manceuvre for them are not the right men for the 
work. In short, it is to be hoped that the bill will not pass in its 
present form. ‘The question it deals with is too important to be ex- 
posed to the jeopardy of probable lobbying, and lobbying is inevitable 
as it now stands. 

The amendment should create a commission of not less than three 
architects, two landscape architects and one sculptor to act with the 
Chief of Engineers for the purposes defined. ‘The members should 
be, as far as possible, men who have already served with distinction 
in the determination of similarly important matters, and whose pro- 
fessional attainments and standing will be universally recognized as 
preeminent. They should be clothed with the necessary powers to 
call for persons, papers, etc., and be provided with funds needed 
to follow out the enquiry submitted to them to the completest solution 
of the problem. 

Congress has before it in this matter a question of which the 
people will demand, sooner or later, a satisfactory solution. The 
idea of fixing upon a comprehensive plan within whose lines all 
future increase in the number of our public buildings and the con- 
stant beautification of the capital city may be consistently carried 
out meets with approval wherever it receives due consideration. 
This idea has been in the minds and in the mouths of men for a long 
time. 

The session which is drawing to a close has brought forward 
several propositions for legislation on this line. Members of both 
houses have introduced bills of this general character. The feature 
of some of these bills has been, apparently, to raise obstructions in 
the way of the others. There has been a lack of coherence, to say 
the least, in the different propositions. So very various is the char- 
acter of these proposed measures, in fact, that one might be excused, 
on looking them over, for harboring misgivings that they may have 
been ingeniously designed, in the possible interest of certain corpora- 
tions holding and claiming important rights here, to defeat all legis- 
lation of the sort through their very irreconcilability. 

Much valuable thought has been given and a great deal of im- 
portant work has been done on the matters involved in this scheme 
for the development of Washington, by professional men, as well as 
by cultivated and experienced lay students. The commission should 
have the benefit of all this effort on the part of thinkers who have 
foreseen the ripening of this question. And the only commission 
fitted to handle the problem is one so constituted in qualifications and 
in numbers as to eliminate the possibility of personal greed, or political 
or sectional interests, playing any part in its findings. 

Mr. Bernard R. Green, Superintendent of Construction of the 
Washington Public Library has submitted to the Library Commission 
his report on the bids he has received for its erection. Two bids 
only were received for the complete construction, of which the lower 
one exceeds the funds available by eighty or ninety thousand dollars, 
when the probable cost of equipment is taken into calculation; that 
is to say, when ‘‘ a sufficient balance to meet the expenses of furniture, 
book-stacks, elevators, fees and incidental expenses” is provided for. 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie’s gift of $350,000 is to cover construction 
and equipment. 

As stated in my letter of April 7, Mr. Green’s estimates, based 
upon a survey of quantities, necessitated, in March last, the issuance 
of instructions to the architects, Messrs. Ackermann & Ross, for a 
revision of their drawings so as to effect a considerable reduction 
of cost. The item of exterior stonework and certain details of 
interior finish were at that time recommended for reconsideration. 
Mr. Green reports that no change has been made in the stonework, 
and that the changes elsewhere are insufficient to bring the building 
within the appropriation, the architects being “persistent in their 
hope that the full beauty of the original design could be retained.” 

One cause of high bids which Mr. Green assigns is the “ rich 
appearance” of the drawings notwithstanding the modification 
introduced in the specification. “He thinks it has been very 
unfortunate that the original drawings indicated a very expensive 
building, and that as a consequence the architects have worked 
rather with an effort to make the money go as far as possible than to 
keep safely within its limits.” (Evening Star, May 24.) District 
Commissioner Ross, president of the Library Commission, is reported 
as stating that a further revision will be ordered on the part of the 
architects to bring the building within the limit of cost while pre- 
serving in general the “ beautiful outlines of the structure.” 

The bids received were from Charles McCaul, of Philadelphia, for 
$382,379, and from Norcross Bros., of Worcester, Mass., for $409,- 
784, neither of which may be accepted. It is probable, however, that 
proposals for making excavations for the building, on its present lines, 
will be at once invited, in order to save further delay. 

Mr. Green’s report includes a detailed statement of a number 
of bids received for portions of the work, such as steel structure, 
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ornamental ironwork, heating and ventilation, plumbing, electric 
lighting, ete. 

It would seem that much of these difficulties and vexatious delays 
might have been avoided by an application in the first instance of a 
careful survey of quantities to the consideration of the drawings 
originally presented in competition. ‘The importance of so dealing 
with competitions needs no argument. 

Another similar case is that of Mr. Post’s building for the Depart- 
ment of Justice for which Congress made an appropriation of $1,000,- 
000. The Attorney-General has asked for $900,000 in addition, and 
stated to Congress that such amount is necessary to the carrying out of 
Mr. Post’s design. A third of this increase, it is true, is set down to 
cost of equipment, but, that proportion deducted, there is left a demand 
for a 60 per cent increase of expenditure, which, of course, the plea 
urged, advanced prices of material, by no means justifies. In the last 
case 60 per cent, in the other 30 per cent, over the limit of cost! 

On these facts as a text I heard to-day, from an architect now 
eminently well known in important local practice, a little sermon which 
merits a wider audience. It pointed out that such results in public 
work are likely to hurt the cause for which the profession has fought 
so resolutely, the opening of the public architectural work to public 
competition within limits, and asked whether such an outcome does 
not suggest either that architects fortunate enough to be selected for 
commissions of such importance may allow themselves to be blinded 
by a too-eager ambition to win more than a due meed of glory from 
their opportunity, or that private practitioners are, in effect, borrow- 
ing methods they have charged to bureaucracy and condemned, in 
so apparently counting on supplemental appropriations to gover the 
cost of more imposing parades of talent. In either case the practice 
is not commendable from the point-of-view of professional ethics, and 
must bring upon the new order of procedure the same disfavor which 
ag gt condemned the old. 

o amount of theory will persuade the public that there can be 
any but the one old time-honored way to try a pudding. ‘The measure 
of success is the thoroughness with which the thing given to be done 
is done, not the ingenuity which may substitute something else in its 
stead. The relation of the architect to his work is an exacting one. 
Perhaps there are few men who have enjoyed an extensive practice 
of the art who have not at some time sinned slightly against the 
severe ethics of their obligation, who have not erred in at least some 
degree through a desire to put forth what they think their best effort, 
and doubtless the fault lies not seldom in part with their clients, who 
are prone to want the most for their money. Perhaps the Library 
Commission may have fallen into this mistake in the first instance, as 
Mr. Green’s words seem to suggest. It is unlikely that Congress 
will allow the Attorney-General what he asks. Should the outcome 
in this case be an abandonment of the present plans and a new 
design to cover the larger site which has been advocated by the 
Attorney-General, the country will be the gainer. 

















N her sumptuous and most interesting book on the Medieval 

Guild of Freemasons,! Leader Scott tells the story of the Coma- 

cine Masters, and argues, apparently with much force and some 
success, that this school of architects, the Magistri Comacini, was the 
link between Classic and Middle Age architecture. It certainly is 
curious that churches so similar should have sprung up in the twelfth 
century, in such widely opposed localities as Verona, Mainz, Treves, 
Lubeck, Caen, Dijon and Canterbury, unless their architects had 
been trained in the same school, or had held some communication 
with one another. Again, in the fourteenth century the cathedrals 
of “ Kiln, Strasburg, Westminster, Milan, Assisi, Rouen, Laon and 
Beauvais ” are all more or less of the same style. “Is it likely,” says 
the author, “that many single architects in different countries would 
have had the same ideas at the same time? Could any single archi- 
tect, indeed, have designed every detail of even one of those mar- 
vellous, complex buildings? ... The existence of one of these 
churches argues a plurality of workers under one governing influ- 
ence ; the existence of them all argues a huge universal brotherhood 
of architects and sculptors with different branches in each country, 
and the same aims, technique, knowledge and principles permeating 
through all, while each conforms in detail to local influences and 
national taste. ... There is another point also to be considered. 
The great age of church-building flourished at a time when other 
arts and commerce were but just beginning. Whence out of the 
dark ages sprang the skill and knowledge to build such fine and 
sculpturesque edifices, when other trades were in their infancy, 
and civic and communal life scarcely organized? ... How, for 
instance, did Giotto . . . learn to be a painter, sculptor and archi- 
tect of such rank that the city of Florence chose him to be the 
builder of the Campanile? . . . and how did he prove to the city 
that he was a qualified architect? We find him written in the 
archives as Magister Giotto, consequently, he must have passed 
through the school and /aborarium of some guild.” Such are a 


“1 The Cathedral Builders, the Story of a Great Masonic Guild,” by Leader 
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small part of the arguments used by the author to prove her position; 
and she has herself unearthed, or has been helped by others to un- 
earth. much information from the various archives of Italian cities, 
beg nning with one signed by King Rotharis on November 22, a. p. 
643, the further to establish her argument, that even as early as the 
seventh century, the Comacini formed a compact and powerful guild. 

The Comacini Masters were much given to symbolism, both in 
the plan of their churches and in the ornament. ‘The double-lighted 
windows signified the two lights of the Law and the Gospel; the 
rounded apse was an emblem of the head of Christ; the threefold 
nave shadowed forth the Trinity; “the octagonal form of the baptis- 
teries, which St. Ambrose says was emblematical of the mystic num- 
ber 8, etc.” In ornament, “the mysterious Solomon’s knot,” having 
neither beginning nor end—emblem of the manifold ways of the 
power of one Eternal God — was accompanied by strange beasts of 
various forms. Huntsmen and dogs symbolize the faithful Christian 
driving out heresies; fishermen are priests fishing for souls in the 
ocean, or river, of sin. ‘The authoress takes the Knot and the Lion 
of Judah as eminently what may be called the trade-mark of the 
Comacine, the former in Longobardic times, the latter for some four 
hundred years after; and she observes, with reference to the Lion 
of Judah, that between 1000 and 1200 (Romanesque and Transition), 
“it is to be found between the columns and the arch” (see Door of 
S. Giusto at Lucca) — “the arch resting on it, and in Italian Gothic, 
from 1200 to 1500 it is placed beneath the columns ” (see Pulpit at 
Siena). A Lombard ancestry for Norman architecture and espe- 
cially for the Church of St. Bartholomew the Great, Smithfield, will 
cause many persons to exclaim; but a certain Abbot Guillaume is 
said by chroniclers to have been invited to Normandy by Duke 
Richard I, “to found monasteries and erect buildings”; and as he 
stayed twenty years in the Duke’s employment and had Italian 
trained monks working with him, the connection between these and 
the Comacini is not impossible. Certainly there is a good deal of 
similarity between the arcading of the Saxon church at Bradford-on- 
Avon and some of the early Italian buildings. If the Comacini were 
originally refugee Roman architects taking their knowledge to the 
principality of Como, it follows that much of the work executed for 
the Lombards was based upon the Roman orders, and Italian work- 
men may have travelled to Britain with St. Augustine and his monks. 

The author also gives the mysterious Irish crosses and towers a 
Comacine origin. St. Patrick’s mother was a niece of St. Martin of 
Tours, and his father Calphurmius, so that the Saint was a foreigner 
and may have imported Comacine ideas and traditions into Ireland. 
The crosses and towers are, some of them, ornamented with: varieties 
of the Comacine Knot. Everywhere we find the same system of 
lodges founded, and many celebrated rames appear among the 
masters, no man being considered one who could not build with his 
own hands, as well as carve and paint. Leader Scott gives a 
description of the whole system. First, there was a school of 
novices who were trained in architecture, painting and sculpture. 
The discipline was severe, and the members were originally bound 
to secrecy. There was a great workshop where the novices were 
trained as stone-hewers and carvers, and where all sorts of wood- 
carving was done. The masters had separate studios, where they 
took pupils or apprentices. The administration consisted of a ruling 
council with a president, who was often the reigning prince of the 
locality. The Guild undertook the building of civie palaces, bridges 
and fortresses, as well as churches. 

The book is most interesting and well worthy of careful study ; 
indeed, the author has left no stone unturned, and has not spared 
herself in raking up every scrap of information get-at-able; and not 
the least interesting part is the connection of: such artists as Giotto, 
Giunta, Cimabue, Niccolo, Giovanni, Andrea Pisano, Donatello, Ghi- 
berti and Orcagna with the various lodges of the Guild. 

If Leader Scott’s theory be fact, one of the mysteries of early 
architecture is solved — How came the Lombards to leap straight 
from barbarism into a high form of «esthetic culture? If the Coma- 
cine Guild be the Collegia of Rome under another form, we cannot 
refrain from crediting the revival under the Lombards to the great 
Comacine Guild. We know that architects and other artists fled 
from Rome when the barbarians arrived and took refuge on the island 
of the Lake of Como; but whether the connection between them and 
the later Comacini be established or not, Leader Scott’s book is a 
valuable addition to our art-libraries, and we owe her our thanks for 
so fully investigating the subject. 


LV ITRAPE 
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Bom ys of drawings are requested to send also plans and-a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 
of cost. ] 


A COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR THE UNITED STATES CUSTOM-HOUSE, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. MR. GEORGE MARTIN HUSS, ARCHITECT, NEW 
YORK, N. Y. 





PLANS, SECTION AND ELEVATION OF THE SAME. 
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HOUSE AT RYE, N. Y. MR. NATHAN C. MELLEN, ARCHITECT, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


LAWN FRONT OF THE SAME HOUSE. 





[The following named illustration may be found by refer- 
ence to our advertising pages.| 


THE NEW YORK “ BOX-STOOP,” — XIV: NO. 42 WEST 77TH ST., 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





[Additional Illustrations in the International Edition.) 
HOUSE OF W. A. REED, ESQ., NO. 4 EAST 62D ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
MESSRS. CLINTON & RUSSELL, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
(Gelatine Print. ] 

HOUSE OF E. MCA. LIVINGSTON, ESQ., LENOX, MASS. MESSRS. 
ROTCH & TILDEN, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 

(Gelatine Print.] 

HOUSE OF J. C. VAN BLARCOM, ESQ., 8ST. LOUIS, MO. MR. W. 
ALBERT SWASEY, ARCHITECT, ST. LOUIS, MO. 

(Gelatine Print.] 


ST. JOHN’S PUBLIC LIBRARY, HAMPSTEAD, LONDON, ENG. MR. 
ARNOLD 8. THAYER, ARCHITECT. 

















A British Scnoor or ArcumoLocy at Rome. — All the prelimi- 
naries for the establishment of a British school of archeology and classi- 
cal studies in Rome seem to have been settled, and it is hoped that the 
institution will be in working order before summer. One of the most 
active promoters of the enterprise is Prof. Charles Waldstein, the emi- 
nent American archeologist and State Professor of Fine-Art, who has 
been in close consultation with Lord Currie, the British Ambassador to 
the Quirinal, Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema, and others, as to the most 
rapid and effectual means of organization. It is understood that there 
is a sufficient amount of money on hand to make a good start and keep 
the school going until it has secured the attention and support of the 
general public. Communications between the executive committee and 
various learned societies give assurance that a number of students of 
archeology, architecture, classical manuscripts, and medieval history 
are ready to proceed to Rome as soon as the necessary arrangements 
have been made for the direction of their studies. Professor Rush- 
worth has been selected as the permanent head of the school, and is 
expected to assume charge before long. —N. Y. Evening Post. 


Curious Easter Ceremony at Bow.—A curious ceremony, always 

carried out on Easter Saturday, was witnessed this morning by a large 
crowd at a public house known as the “ Widow’s Son,” Devons Road, 
tow. The ceremony is the outcome of a story from which the house 
gets its name, and it dates back long before the present century. Ac- 
cording to the story, when the house was occupied by a widow, and 
was merely a wayside inn on the road to London, her only son went 
away to the wars to fight for his country, but was never seen again, 
being probably killed, the means of identifying the dead and the care 
to do so being not then as now. The almost broken-hearted mother, 
however, always clung to the belief that her son would return, and 
every Good Friday, as the years rolled by, she made for him a hot- 
cross bun, which remained on the table all the day, the son having said 
he would be home on the Good Friday. On the Saturday, as he had 
not returned, the widow took the bun, and stored it with those made in 
previous years, to show him she had always made one. When the 
widow died the buns were strang together, and hung from the ceiling in 
the bar, and each successive landlord has always placed a bun on the 
table on Good Friday, and hung it on the Saturday morning. The buns 
hang there undisturbed, with their cobwebs and dust, and this morning 
the bun for 1900 was added. The curious ceremony is always so 
closely watched that it is beyond possibility of extinction.— St. James’s 
Gazette. 


DIFFICULTY IN ERECTING THE PEACE MONUMENT ON LooKooT. — 
A serious problem has arisen in regard to the erection of the big New 
York peace memorial on Point Lookout. The question is how to get 
the material to the top of the mountain, which is very steep and far 
removed from any roadway. A freight or broad-gauge line which for 
years has run to the summit of the mountain has been discontinued, 
and the rails sold for old iron. The road has not been safe for travel 
for some time, having many rotten and insecure trestles on it over deep 
ravines. The largest stones in the New York monument weigh from 
50,000 to 55,000 pounds each, and the old roadway has not been con- 
sidered safe for more than 30,000 or 40,000 pounds of freight at one 
time. The site of the monument is on the steepest and highest point of 
the mountain, and the engineers in charge of the work have admitted 
that they have a serious problem on their hands. — Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 





A Town movep E1eut Mies. — The town of Ada, in the Chickasaw 
Nation, was set on wheels and moved a distance of seven miles in a few 
hours, Wednesday. Ada wanted a railroad, and not being able to get 
it they moved to the St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad. There 
were 200 houses and 800 people in the town. Business was carried on 
en route. — Chicago Record, April 30. 


ANOTHER Equestrian STatTuE ror Wasninctron- — Mr. McMillan, 
of Michigan, has introduced in the United States Senate a bill appro- 
priating $20,000 for the purchase of a replica of the bronze equestrian 
statue of Washington, designed by Daniel Chester French and Edward 
C. Potter, which is to be presented to the French Goyernment by the 
women of the United States. The replica is to be used in ornamenting 
one of the squares or public reservations in Washington. — Lxchange. 


Concrete Buiipines. — Concrete as a building-material for walls of 
high structures is to have a test in Washington. ‘Tiere is a factory so 
constructed in Bayonne, N. J., and a church in Brooklyn, and the 
Washington permit, recently issued, is for a seven-story structure, with 
both the inside and outside walls of concrete. Twisted iron rods are to 
be used in connection with the concrete, and the thickness of the out- 
side walls is to be 12 inches. The walls are of sufficient strength, as 
calculated, to resist all compressive strains without taking into account 
the strengthening effect of the twisted iron. The partitions run from 
the foundation through each floor, and help to sustain the roof. 
““While the building is a new type of construction,” the Hngineer 
Commissioner comments, ‘“‘it appears to be designed upon rational 
lines.”” —N. Y. Evening Post. 


Buitpixcs 1x PHILADELPHIA. — An interesting statement, showing 
the number of buildings in Philadelphia, has been compiled by Assist- 
ant Clerk Theodore James from data furnished by the Real-estate As- 
sessors. There are 258,685 dwellings in the city, 21,088 of which are 
partly used as stores, and 26,371 other structures, making a grand total 
of 285,056. Many of these include churches, hospitals, libraries, and 
other public or charitable institutions exempt from taxation. The 
total assessed valuation of all that are subject to real-estate tax is $879,- 
295,355. Besides the dwellings enumerated, the following statistics of 
buildings were obtained: There are 5,536 buildings used exclusively for 
business and store purposes, 2,467 factories, mills, and foundries, 2,332 
shops not coming under head of factories, 130 breweries, distilleries, 
and malt houses, 76 banks, savings and trust companies, 390 office- 
buildings, 239 hospitals, asylums, and other buildings used for like 
purposes, 147 schools under religious control, 12 colleges, 18 libraries, 
261 theatres, halls, etc., 773 churches, 275 public schools, 328 other 
properties owned by the city, State, or General Government, 234 rail- 
road stations and engine-houses, 10,463 slaughter-houses, stables, and 
hot-houses, 689 warehouses and storage-buildings, 1,747 miscellaneous 
small buildings, and 254 steam power-houses. — Philadelphia Record. 


Tue FeRRIs-WHEEL.— When the Ferris-wheel is sent to the scrap- 
heap — a thing likely soon to happen, according to the Chicago Post — 
the greatest engineering vagary of the century will have passed into 
that oblivion reserved for fads, flying-machines and perpetual-motion 
contrivances. Not that the great Ferris-wheel is any of these, but 
simply because it never could serve any practical use, because it em- 
bodies no distinctly new principle in engineering and because it has a 
marvellous faculty of emptying the coffers of those who try to make 
its huge bulk earn even a small part of the cost of maintaining it — to 
say nothing of the cost of original investment. The Ferris-wheel was 
constructed and carrying passengers within four months. The idea of 
erecting this great wheel came to George Washington Gale Ferris, a 
native of Illinois and an engineer for the Pittsburgh Iron Company, 
about a year before the opening of the World’s Fair. Mr. Ferris was 
then known as one of the most expert bridge-builders in America, if 
not in the world, but when his scheme was mentioned to other engineers 
it was promptly pronounced chimerical. Some went even so far as to 
laugh at him, and not one dreamed the project ever would get beyond 
the speculative stage. But Mr. Ferris was persistent, and, besides, had 
faith in himself. Courageously he set to work and succeeded in inter- 
esting sufficient capital to warrant him in ordering material for the 
wheel. About twenty thousand dollars was spent in plans, tests, etc., 
before the actual construction of the wheel began. Some thirty firms 
took part in its making and a Chicago firm saw to its erection. When 
ready to be turned the Ferris-wheel had cost $362,000 and had con- 
sumed about eight million pounds of iron and steel. The movable part 
of it weighed 4,200,000 pounds, and it required two engines of 1,000 
horse-power each to keep it turning. And so nicely adjusted were all 
the parts, so well balanced was the great steel circle with its thirty-six 
cars, capable of carrying 2,160 persons, that it was under as full con- 
trol as a sewing-machine or a pony engine. Once or twice during the 
World’s Fair the motive power needed adjustment, but the only results 
so far as the public are concerned were humorous incidents, which gave 
the newspaper men a few columns of anything but dull reading-matter. 
It is barely possible that had the World’s Fair lasted a year or two the 
Ferris-wheel might have paid for itself. This is based on the assump- 
tion that it would have continued to be a novelty for twelve months or 
more. As it was, the gross earnings of the wheel during the fair were 
$812,000. About one-fifth of this went to the stockholders as profits. 
The power necessary to operate the big wheel would have run a cotton 
factory of 100,000 spindles and 3,000 looms and employing 5,000 opera- 
tives. The boilers of the power-plant consumed coal like an ocean 
liner. No other single feature of the great Exposition represented such 
an expenditure of energy. But the fair lasted only six months, and the 
Ferris-wheel ceased paying dividends with the closing of the Exposition 
gates. Had it gone from its place on the Midway direct to the scrap- 
pile or to Coney Island, as was at one time suggested, more than one 
Chicagoan would have been some thousands of dollars richer to-day. 
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VENETIAN BLINDS. 

Tue Hartman Sliding Blind Co., of Crest- 
line, O., manufacture Hartman’s new, improved 
Venetian Blinds, which are made on a new 
and improved principle, combining beauty, 
durability and lessen- 
ing of cost. 

The Hartman Vene- 
tian Blind is the easiest | 
working blind on the 


market, the operating 
cords running over stee] 


3 


bearing-pulleys, thus 


avoiding friction, so ob- 


jectionable in other 
blinds. 


No modern house is 
complete in all its de- 





tails without them; they 
impart to the building 
a highly ornamental and completely finished 
appearance, both in its exterior and interior 
arrangement. They are simple and conven- 
ient. Using the Hartman Blind does away 
with the objectionable outside blinds, so cum- 
bersome in appearance and so liable to sag 
down and become difficult to open. There 
are no hinges to get out of order. There is | 
no damaging, tearing or destroying window 
draperies. They soften the glare of the sun- 
light, protect furniture and carpets; exclude | 
the heat, and at the same time allow free 
ventilation and light in any part of the window, 
affording comfort and convenience. 

Light and ventilation can be regulated in 
the whole or in any part of the window, as 
slats work independently and one or all can 
be turned with one operation. They take up 
no more room than a common window-shade ; 
are easily dusted and cleaned ; in fact, they are 
the ideal blind for use in modern architecture. 


HARTMAN SLIDING BLIND CO., 
CRESTLINE, O. 





SUPERIOR ORNAMENTAL AND AR- 
CHITECTURAL WIRE, IRON AND 
BRASS WORK. 

Tue rage for ornamental wire, iron and 
brass work has become so widespread that 
builders desirous of securing the best patron- 
age are compelled to devote considerable atten- 
tion to this line of building. Builders using 
ornamental and architectural wire, iron and 
brass work, naturally want the best, as it pre- 
sents a better appearance when in place ; 
thereby serving as an advertisement of their 


skill. 


| out the country, and taking as we do, a keen 


interest in the welfare of our subscribers, 
desire to call attention to the high grade orna- 
mental and architectura: wire, iron and brass 
work offered the trade, by the E. T. Barnum 
Wire & Iron Works, of Detroit, Mich. ‘This 
wire, iron and brass work is far superior to 
anything of the kind ever placed by them on 
the market before. This is proved by the re- 
markable selling record of these goods in 1899 ; 
which, judging from the present indications, 
will be equalled, if not surpassed, during the 
present season. 

The high commercial standing of the con- 
cern assures all persons placing orders with 
them of honorable treatment at all times. 

They have just issued catalogues to the 
trade as follows: — 

No. 1290, to the Hardware Trade; No. 
1292, Wire and Iron Fencing; No. 1294, 
Builders’ Wire and Iron Work; No. 1296, 
Bank and Office Railing; No. 1296, Jail and 
Prison Work; No. 1300, Lawn Statuary ; No. 
1255, Fireproof Vault Doors; No. 1075, 
Cemetery Vault Gates; No. 1080, Elevator 
Cabs and Enclosures; No. 1301, Sash Bars; 
Special, Drinking Fountains; Special, Dis- 
play Fountains; Special, Weather Vanes. 

If any of our subscribers have not received 
a copy of the catalogue in which they are 
interested, it can be obtained by sending a 
postal card to them. 


ARTISTIC DESIGNS IN METAL CEIL- 
INGS. 

THE employment of metal plates for the 
decoration of ceilings and side-walls, although 
it has rapidly gained favor, is a strictly modern 
innovation and has only of late years attained 
such perfection as to warrant its substitution, 
even in permanent structures, for the less 
durable methods of decoration formerly in 
vogue. 

The Berger Mfg. Co., of New York City, 
U. S. A., have taken the lead as manufact- 
urers of metal ceilings, side-walls, wainscotings, 
etc., and claim not only to have contributed 
materially to the present advancement of the 
art, but to have originated the idea of manu- 
facturing the metal plates in classified designs, 
with embossed mouldings, borders, coves, 
mitres, etc., in complete series, or sets, by 
which the decorative possibilities of the work 
have been very greatly increased. 

One of the most valuable features of the 
metal ceilings and side-walls, apart from the 


|artistic beauty of the effects produced, is 


| repair, rendering them exceedingly attractive 
| at small cost, the effects produced being last- 
| ingly durable. In cases of urgent necessity, 
where club-houses, summer residences, cot- 
tages, meeting places, etc., are needed quickly 
for occupancy, the metal ceiling and side-wall 
can also be used to peculiar advantage, especi- 
ally in foreign countries, the readiness with 
which they can be applied and their durability 
being as strong points in their favor as the 
lightness and portability of their materials. 
The Gothic style in churches marks a com- 
plete departure from anything heretofore pro- 
duced in metal ceilings. The ornamentation 
is geometric, in open tracery; the background 
is of the irregular, stippled type, with stucco 
effect. Other designs shown by the manu- 
facturers in their illustrated catalogue include 
Romanesque, Colonial, Empire, Italian, Ger- 
man, French, Gothic, Roman, Greek and 
Rococo. Their illustrated New Jdeas in 
Metal Ceilings will be forwarded free on 
request. 
THE BERGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


CANTON, O, 


REDWOOD. 


To THE EpitTors oF THE AMERICAN AR 

CHITECT : — ; 

Boston, MASS., May 28, 1900. 

Dear Sirs, — Our attention has again been 
called to several instances where salesmen 
have represented that the lumber they are 
selling is the same as California Redwood, and 
in some instances orders have been given with 
that idea. 

We wish to say to all who contemplate 
using California Redwood that if any such 
representations are made to them and they 
will advise us before buying, we will give 
them full particulars regarding the several 
kinds of woods shipped from the Pacific 
Coast. 

We will Say further for the benefit of the 
readers of your paper that there is no “ Sequ- 
oia Sempervirens”’ Redwood that grows in 
any other State in the Union than California 
and the extreme southern end of Oregon, 
where there is a little territory of about one 
hundred acres, and this is not available for 
the Oregon markets. ‘This shows conclus- 
ively that representations that Redwood 
cannot be had from Oregon or Washington 
lands are incorrect, and are made because the 
woods being sold cannot be marketed in their 
own name in competition with Redwood. 

We consider it the best policy to represent 


The American Architect has an extensive | the readiness with which they can be applied | woods what they exactly are, as the class of 


e “1 ° | 
circulation among prominent builders through- | to plastered ceilings and walls in need of | 


(Continued on page 3.) 
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A Series of Classified Designs 


Arranged for 





Draughtsmen, Designers, Architects 


and others 
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PART 1. DOORWAYS. (Renaissance I.) = [39 Examples. | 
DOORWAYS. (Renaissance II.) - [38 Examples. | 
CAPITALS. (Renaissance I.) - [99 Examples. ] 
CAPITALS. (Renaissance Il.) = [49 Examples. | 
IRONWORK. (Gates and Railings I.) [26 Examples. ] 
IRONWORK. (Gates and Railings II.) [18 Examples. ] 
CHIMNEYPIECES. (Renaissance I.) [37 Examples, ] 
TOMBS, I. [43 Examples. ] 
DECORATION, I. (Arabesques. ) [ 60 Examples. ] 
DECORATION, Il. (Sgraffito.) [17 Examples. ] 
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IN PREPARATION 


DOORWAYS. (Renaissance Ill, IV, V.) IRONWORK. III and IV. 
TOWERS. BIRDS and BEASTS. (Lions, I.) 
FURNITURE. (Chairs I.) BIRDS and BEASTS. (Eagles, I.) 
CHIMNEYPIECES. Il and III. FOUNTAINS. I and Il. 
ORGANCASES. GABLES. 

MONUMENTS. I and II. ORIELS. 

CAPITALS. (Romanesque.) STAIRCASES, Etc., Etc. 
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HAVEMEYER STORES 

ST. PAUL BLDG. 
AMERICAN SURETY BLDG. 
BANK OF COMMERCE 


“Atlas: 


Used Exclusively in the Following New York Buildings: 
SINGER BLDG. 
UNIVERSITY CLUB 

N. Y. LIFE INS. BLDG. 
STANDARD OIL BLDG. 


PORTLAND 


—_ 


he 
Standard 





CEMENT 


American Brand. 





JOHNSTON and PRESBYTERIAN BLDGS. 


AND PANY OTHERS. 


Atlas Portland « « 
Cement Company 


143 LIBERTY STREET 
NEW YORK 
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Company 


Chicago 


Ornamental 
Iron and 


Bronze 
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WRITE FOR PRICES 
——+ AND CATALOGUE. 





WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS OF 


2» CARVED | 
CAPITALS | 


WORK A SPECIALTY ~ 
COLUMNS BORED 
Any Size Furnished up to — 


se | 
(OLUMNS 


OR BUILT UP 





24 In. Diameter and 24 Ft Lona = | 


USE THE NEW MODEL.”. .’. 
FOLSOM'S 


Patent Snow Guards, 


BECAUSE THEY DO NOT INJURE ROOFS. 
This is very important. Imitations that strain 
the slates are frequently substituted. 
What do you think of the Shull’s Patent 


Overhead Sash Pulley ? Our catalogue cae- 
scribes it. 


FOLSOM SNOW GUARD COMPANY 


178 Devonshire St. - - BOSTON. 
100 Park Place - - NEW YORK. 





people who have the supervision of the work | 


into which such lumber goes will not be | 


imposed upon. It is to be hoped that sales- 
men will learn to call a spade a spade and 
not something else for the sake of making a 
sale. 

To show that California Redwood can be 
sold on its own merits and not the merits of 
other woods, we enclose copy of a letter re- 
garding it, which speaks for itself. 





Boston, MA8S., May 12, 1900. 
BarTLeTT LumMBER Co: — 


Genilemen,—In reply to your inquiry 
would say that our sales for Redwood doors 
are constantly increasing, and they give 
entire satisfaction. A party who ‘bought 
some from our first car some two years ago for 
a large building in Cambridge in which he 
also used a number of Cypress doors, told us 
a few days since that the Cypress shrunk so 
the doors would swing right through the rab- 
bets, but all the Redwood remained just as 





they were jointed in, and took his order for 
another house. We find this is the experi- 
ence of all who use Redwood. 

Yours truly, E. A. CARLISLE, Pore & Co. 





We will say further that the demand for 
Redwood increases steadily, and those who 
have had the real article are well pleased 
with it. Very truly, 

BARTLETT LUMBER COMPANY, 


O. H. SMITH, Manager, 
Boston, MASS. 
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— ALSENS PORTLAND GEMENT 


Highest Quality, Most Reliable, Best Color, Most Enduring 
Surface, Createst Bulk to the Barrel. 











NOTABLE INSTANCES WHERE ALSEN’S CEMENT HAS BEEN USED BECAUSE OF ITS SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


CATHEDRAL OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE, N.Y. ELECTRIC R.R. SUBWAY, BOSTON. 
WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE CO.’S BUILDING, N.Y. METROPOLITAN SEWERAGE WORKS, BOSTON. 
MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE CO.’'S BUILDING, N.Y. SEA WALL, LAKE FRONT, CHICAGO. 
AMERICAN SURETY CO.’S BUILDING, N Y. BRIDGES OVER HARLEM RIVER, N.Y. 

THE U.S.NAVAL OBSERVATORY, WASHINGTON, D.C. 





Alsen’s Portland Cement Works, New York Office, 143 Liberty Street. 


ACENTS AT BOSTON: WALDO BROS., 102 Milk Street. 
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NOTES. 

l'une Mackay patent, quick opening, hot- 
water radiator valve illustrated herewith is 
not an experiment. It has been on the 
market for a number of years, and wherever | | ‘ Th N 
used, it has never failed to give the best satis- | es . A e 0. 42 
faction. The manufacturers claim for it that | | Ppa ig a 
it is the only valve made which will not = = > h é | Ni h L h 
“stick” after being used for a considerable ape oy = = ale 1g t atc 
length of time. In its construction it is very fy : Z , ; 
simple, being operated by a cam movement Se 4 PiS| |S interestingly described 
which is positive, the valve being opened or | = alee i 4 | 
closed with the utmost ease. Unlike other i 
makes of valves, it has no surfaces, sliding me =e Z tic Brochure, which will 
one upon another, to become corroded and | AY Stace, \ EE 





Tigh 2 mages: 





VR CP, 


Fi le te ee ee 


and illustrated in an Artis- 


ey oe 
OIE eg EES 


be sent on request. 


yin Wt 


The Brochure, with its 
explanatory illustrations, 


indicates how a Genuine 





Yale Lock may be dis- 
tinguished from its many 


imitations. 





It also illustrates the 





Company's extensive line 





of Padlocks, the most 


render it useless; on the contrary, the Mac- 
kay, after years of use, operates as freely as ; compre hensive in the 
when first put in place. A quarter turn of —_ _ 
the handle opens or closes the valve, and Size of Brochure, \% inches world. 
when open it gives full area of water-way, 

without obstruction. It is well made, of the 


best of metal, being unusually strong at the 

point where strength is most required, re- The Yale & Towne Mfg. Company. 
ducing the liability to breakage and damage 

from leaky joints to the minimum. ‘The GENERAL OFFICES 

manufacturers invite investigation of the} 

merits of the Mackay valve, and will be 9,11 and 13 Murray St., New York City. 
pleased to mail catalogue or furnish any in- . 
ormation desired, upon request. 


rHE OHIO BRASS & IRON MFG. CO.,, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. -—___ 




















We have just issued our book, “ Modern CARVED WOOD 
House Heating,” for 1900, which we are sure 


4 





will be of interest to all architects, for it con- 

tains full description, with half-tone illustra- OULD 

tions, of the Gorton Side Feed Boiler. Ml INGS we 
his boiler, owing to its peculiar construc- 

tion, will maintain a steady pressure of steam 

for twelve hours without attention, which it 





For Interior Finish 


is impossible to do with any surface-burning AS CORNICES, 
boiler. ‘This is a very important item to be 
considered in selecting a heating boiler, for it Cor ABS 
insures your client a warm house, day and PICTURE RAILS, 
night, in coldest weather. CEILINGS, ETC. 
We will be pleased to send to any architect 

a copy of this Geok, fren of expense, cnt gitei (Cw aes New Catalogue just out. 
any further information he may desire as to, GR N , : 
the size of boiler or radiators required to heat | 
Scie wate | AND RAPIDS CARVED MOULDING CO. 

GORTON & LIDGERWOOD Co.. 9 and 11 Myrtle Street, GRAND RAPIDS, [ICH. 


96 LiBERTY St, NEw York, N. Y. 




















Ix one of the shops of the United States | spondence Schools, Scranton, Pa. The class,; The International Correspondence Schools 
Cast-iron Pipe and Foundry Co., Cincinnati, | which numbers about fifty men and includes | have nearly a hundred courses treating of all 
the company has fitted up a room with draw-| the general manager, studies on “company | branches of mechanical and engineering work. 
ing-tables, boards and T-squares as a study-| time” and is supplied with drawing-paper by | Instruction is carried on wholly by mail, and 
room for the use of a number of its employés|the firm. All promotions in the shops will| there are nearly 200,000 students and gradu- 
who are students of the International Corre- | hereafter be made from students of this class. | ates. 
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WELIOTYPE PRINTING CO, BosTOu 











R THE U. S. CUSTOM HOUSE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


3E Martin Huss, Arcuitecr. 
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SATURDAY, “JUNE 2, 4900. 


> INTERNATIONAL ISSUE, 50 CTS 
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A* OHITEOTURAL INSTRUC- 
TION. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Mass 1CHl SETTS INSTITU ITE 
OF TECHNOLOG } 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 

Options in Architectural Engineering and 
Landscape Architecture. 

College graduates and draughismen admitted 
as special! students. 

SUMMER COURSES in Elementary De 
sign and Shades and Shadows will begin July s. 
Proficienc y in these subjects willenable draughts- 
men and students from other colleges to enter 
third year work, and give them an opportunity to 
complete the professional subjects in two years. 

For catalogues and information apply to 

H. W. TYLER, Secretary, 

Mass. Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS 
FE ARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 


Twelve Departments of study leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Science, Civil Engineering, 
Electrical Engineering, Mechanical Engineering, 
Mining and Metallurgy, Architecture, Landscape 
Architecture, Chemistry, Geology, Biology, An- 
atomy and Physiology , for Teachers of Science, 
and General Science. 

For Descriptive Pamphlet apply to 

J. L. LOVE, Secretary, Cambridge. Mass. 
N.S. SHALER, Dean. 


NEW YORK, N, Y 


(COLUMBL- 4d UNIVER SIT Y, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


ScHOOL OF MINEs. 

SCHOOL OF Cu SMISTRY. 
ScHOOL OF EN ViINEERING. 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
SCHOOL OF PURE SCIENCE. 


Four years’ undergraduate courses and special 
facilities for graduate work in all departments. 
Circulars forwarded on application to the Secre- 
tary of the University. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y 


YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, Syracuse, N.Y. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE, 
Pror. Epwitn H. GAGGIN, 


De WING OFFICE. 
DRAWINGS 


Rendered in line or color with reasonable despatch 
Address EDITORS AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 





Y/HITTIER MACHINE CoO., 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
: ELEVATORS. 


53 STATE STREET - - - Boston, 


Tae DAYTON AUTOMATIC 
ELEVATOR GATE CO., 
32 SEARS Street, Dayton, O. 
Furnish either full or half Automatic Gates on 
short notice. 


These Gates are attached to the wall of the 
elevator well, no part being on the elevator ex 
cept a small spring. 


Write us for prices on the best and cheapest Gate made. 


- OOMIS FILTERS 
IMPROVED SYSTEM. 
RESULTS GUARANTEED. 


Main Office, 402 Chestnut St., PHtrapetreutra. 


New York Orrice, 
33 Church St., Havemeyer Building. 


So4 IFE FILTERS 
10 to 10,000 Gallons per Hour 
No CHEMICALS REQUIRED. 


RESULTS GUARANTEED. 


WM. B. SCAIFE & SONS, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Books: 
“Empire Ornaments, Furniture, etc.’ 


A reprint of the well-known work of 
M. Charles Normand. 


36 Plates. Price $6.00 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND Burttpinc News Co. 


ooxs. 


“Les Concours publics d’Architecture.” 
(A Monthly Publication.) 
Edited by MM. Wulliam and Farge. 
Vol. LV. 120 Plates. Price $9.40. 


AMERICAN AkcCHITRCT AND Burtp1InG News Co, 





A WHITE DRAWING-ROO/I 


Must be finished with the very best enamel you can get. For a very white room specify Whitest 


Interior Enamel. We recommend this as the whitest, most elastic and durable interior enamel 


possible. It is free working, dries with a full and brilliant lustre, and can be rubbed to a dead 


finish in three or four days. It will dry free from injury from dust in three or four hours. 
Where absolute whiteness is not needed, call for White Interior Enamel. 
Varnishes for all purposes. Booklet on request. 


EDWARD SMITH & CO., Y*cuin Sakacr’" 45 Broadway, New York. 





FrLyaT 
BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CO. 
GENERAL OFFICE, PALMER, MASs., 


We contract to perform all labor and furnish all mate- 
rial of the different classes required to build complete 


CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS AND RESIDENCES. 
Also for the construction of 
RAILROADS, DAMS AND BRIDGES. 


We solicit correspondence with those wishing to 
place the construction of any proposed new work 
under ONE CONTRACT, which shall inelude all branches 
connected with the work. To such parties we will 
furnish satisfactory references from those for whom 
we have performed similar work. 


The WINSLOW BROS. COMPANY, 


CHICACO, 


Ornamental Iron and Bronze, 
BOOKS : 


“Norman Monuments of Palermo and 
Environs.” 
821 Plates, folio and tex Price $12.00 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT A? Buitpinc New 


BOOKS: 
“The Library of Congress.” 


? Lal ) “ 
20 Plates, folio. Price $5.00 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BuitpiInc News ( 


Books Z 


* Croquis d’ Architecture.” 


(Intime Club.) 


XXII Year, complete. Price $6.70. 
A hiatus of ten years occurs between the date of the 
21st and 22nd volumes 


AmgRICAN ARCHITECT AND Buri_pInG News Co. 


00K: S: 
“ Architectural Masterpieces of Belgium 
and Holland.” 


96 Plates, quarto Price $10.00. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BuiL_piInG News Co. 


POBERT C. FISHER & CO. 
Successors to Fisher & Bird, 

MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 

97, 99, 101 and 103 East Houston STREET, 


Established 1830, New YORK. 
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CLINTON WIRE-CLOTH 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 


WTF. DOUBLE TWIST WARP 
STIFFENED (iron Furrea) 

LA’ TEL CLINTON CORRUGAT’D 

Plain, Japanned or Galwanized. 


The Most Perfect and Economic System of FIREPROOF Construction. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 








ALL-BEARING 
UTTS...5.. 


TANLEY’S 
TEEL... 
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BOSTON, 
199 Washington St. 


NEW YORK, 
76 Beekman St. 


CHICAGO, 
137 Lake St. - 











are heavily electro-plated and highly polished, 4nd 
compare favorably in appearance and durability with 
solid metal butts. 

It is impossible to wear them down, and they never 
ereak. 


Samples and literature free to architects. 


THE STANLEY WORKS, Dept. “C.” 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
79 CHAMBERS ST., N. Y. 
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HIT 


7 Locks 
LOC THE WINDOW. 


MRE GST OOUT 
SIMPLE, DURABLE, SAFE. 


SOLD BY! HARDWARE DEALERS § EVERYWHERE 
AL SAMPLE FRE 
THE W. z PET. FITCH CO.NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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‘La Construction Moderne,” 


A journal of whose merits our readers have had 
opportunity to judge because of our frequent 
reference to it and our occasional republica- 
tion of designs that are published in it, is the 
most complete and most interesting of the 
French architectural journals. 

The thirteenth annual volume is now in 
course of publication. 


Subscription, including postage, 35 francs. 


Each weekly issue contains, besides the illus- 
trations included in the text, two full-page 
plates, which by themselves are worth double 
the amount of the annual subscription. 


PRICE OF BACK ANNUAL YOLUMES, 


:: 40 Francs. :: 


Address for subscriptions and catalogues, 


LIBRAIRIE DE LA CONSTRUCTION MODERNE, 


13 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, France. 





FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 


J, 5. MAIL CHUTES 


WHICH ARE 
A necessity in Office Buildings and Hotels, 
write to the sole makers. 
THE CUTLER MFG. CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
PATENTED. AUTHORIZED. 


FACTORY, 
CLINTON, MASS. 





fine buildings. 


custome rs. 


Our booklet, * 
milled than others. Write for it. 


It is because whenever and wherever 
regards quality, dryness and mill work. 
We ask you to insist on it in your specifications simply because it will give better results to your 


Making the Best From the Hest,” 


IN THE BEST BUILDINGS: :: 


There is a simple, practical reason why our hardwood flooring and interior finish is used on 80 many 


nail in place. 


it is used it is found to give the most perfect satisfaction as 


We make a specialty of furnishing from architects’ specifications, interior finish cut to specified lengths 
and mitred ready for the carpenter to 
tells WHEY our lumber is drier and more perfectly 


Dwight Lumber CGo., Detroit, Mich. 








BUILDING MATERIALS. 


Reported for the American Architect and Building News. 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


STONE. (¥# cubic foot, rough.) 


Foundation : 
Dimension 


Sandstone : 


Lo 
Kibbe 
° !Brown (Connecticut) 

jAmherst Ohio 

Berea - 

Berlin 

Belleville 

New Brunswick (Dorchester). . 
en Red 


Cae 

Carlisie. English 

Corse Hill (Scotch) 
Granite : (Maine) 
Limestone : 


ass 
Rutland, white and blue. 
Sutherland Falls 
Slate: Roofing (? aguas. 
Green 


Red 
Black, Lehigh. 
aa Chapmans 
Genuine Bangor. 
Unfading black,. ° 
it ‘ 


Tiles, Am....@ M 
N. Peach Bottom, war. unfading 
Fire Clay Roof Tile on cars at fac. 
LUMBER. —?P M. 
Boards: inary dimensions.) 
Pine, ist quality, clear 
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(Wholesale Prices.) 
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The Ideal 


“ARCADIA” 


Water-Closet 
Combination 














{ CRANE Co. 


CHICACO 


ESTABLISHED 1855 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


VALVES 
FITTINGS AND 
PIPE 


FOR ALL 
PRESSURES AND PURPOSES 


CRANE 
DRAINACE 
. FITTINGS 


FOR CLASSIFICATION AND SIZES 


WRITE FOR OUR POCKET 
CATALOGUE 


IT IS SENT ON REQUEST 


Unquestionably the 
Finest Closet that 
has ever been pro- 
duced. None other 





can be compared 
with this High- 
Grade, Original and 




















BRANCHES . , 
i New YORK KANSAS CITY : Strictly Sanitary 
fi ST. PAUL P : 
i PHILADELPHIA Los ANGELES Closet Combination 
' OMAHA 

CINCINNATI SAN FRANCISCO 
asa THE IDEAL MFG, CO 
, Sr. Louis PORTLAND, om | 4 | 
DETROIT, U.S 











Cala larliine Vapor System of Steam Heating. 





That 7 | Pi he = oe Adapted to buildings of every kind and size. Superior to hot-water heating. 


No pressure on radiators. No air valves. No noise. No machinery. Heat under perfect 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. ~ control. Easily installed by all steam fitters. 
Architects are requested to send blue=prints with data. Drawings and specifications will be 


The KIN KADE & Li GG ETT Go. furnished free. Open to all contractors for bids. 
VAPOR STEAM HEATING COQ. - =- = YORK, PA. 
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“The Chloriie Hecumulator ” 


Saves coal and labor; reduces engine hours; 


In Electric Lighting Installations increases reliability of service. 
DETAILED DESCRIPTIONS OF INSTALLATIONS FORWARDED UPON REQUEST. 


( NEW FORK, 100 Broadway. 

. SALES OFFICES: C0400. 1494 Marquette Building. THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, 
i U2 ALTIMORE, 641 Equitable Building. 

SAN FRANCISCO, Parrot Building. PHILADELPHIA. 
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NOTICE. 


hy Be Ly i Nana WeE MANUFACTURE THE “PiTrr” PATENT AND THE 
eee xe “BosTwicK” PaTENtT FoLpING GATES IN STEEL, BRASS AND 
WEA BRONZE METAL, AND IN STEEL ELECTROPLATED. 

THESE GATES ARE EXTENSIVELY USED FOR THE PROTECTION 
OF STORES, OFFICE BUILDINGS AND PRIVATE RESIDENCES. 
MANY OF THE FINEST RESIDENCES IN NEW YORK AND OTHER 
PROMINENT CITIES OF THE UNION ARE PROTECTED WITH THESE 
GATES ON THE WINDOWS AND DOORWAYS. THEY ARE BURGLAR- 
PROOF, AND IN THE SUMMER-TIME PERMIT OF PERFECT SAFETY 
AND VENTILATION. 

Our GATES ARE USED FOR SAFETY IN ALL ELEVATOR OPEN 
INGS AND ON ELEVATOR CARS. THEY ARE THE STRONGEST 
AND BEST, THEREFORE ARCHITECTS SHOULD SPECIFY THEM, 
AND THEN SEE THAT THE CONTRACTOR SUPPLIES THEM AND 
NO OTHER. 
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THE 
WM. R. PITT COMPOSITE IRON WORKS, 
123 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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me 
ee 


Wades , 


RANDOLPH HALL, HARVARD UNIVERSITY, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


J. RANDOLPH COOLIDGE, JR., ARCHITECT, Boston, MAss. 


The floors of this building are deadened with 


Cabot’s Sheathing: and 
Deafening “QUILT” 


The most perfect deafener made-— the only one that absorbs and dissipates 


the sound-waves. 


SAMPLES SENT FREE ON REQUEST, BY THE MANUFACTURER OR HIS AGENTS. 


SAMUEL CABOT, 502 wanuracrorer, BOSTON, MASS. 
215 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


AGENTS: V. H. Schnieder, 12 Wooster St., New York; Samuel H. French & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Waterhouse & Price, 
San Francisco, Cal.; P. H. Mathews, Los Angeles, Cal.; Whitelaw Brothers, St. Louis, [Mo.; George H. Lawes 
& Co., St. Paul, Minn.; John H. Corning, Washington, D. C.; Brady & Co., Detroit, Mich. ; The National Building 
Supply Co., Baltimore, [d.; Bloomer-Timms Co., Portland, Ore., and Seattle, Wash.; Cleveland Builders’ 
Supply Co., Cleveland, 0.; Seymour & Co., Montreal, and at all other central points. 
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[DIXON ’Sstuica (GRAPHITE PAINT 


FOR TIN OR SHINCLE ROOFS AND IRON WORK. Tin roofs well painted have not re- 
IT IS ABSOLUTELY WITHOUT AN EQUAL, wired repainting for 10 to 15 years. 


If you need any paint it will pay you to send for circular. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 









































ES ED Ree 


SRV} HAVES INGIB: 


TI- 8 AVE. VHS mais) | NEW YORK. 


we FIRE—PROOF Brasteucwien ae 


PNEUMATIC TUBES 


For Rapid Transmission of Cash, Orders, Papers, Documents. 


USED IN Prominent Department Stores, Dry Goods Houses, Wholesale 
Establishments, Newspaper Offices, Banks, etc. Write for Estimates. 


BOSTEDO PACKAGE AND CASH CARRIER CO., 
CHICAGO, 156 Lake Street. NEW YORK, 156 Fifth Avenue. 
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BOSTWICK STEEL LATH. he ®est Metal Lath on 


Market. 
ACME METAL, Danae ae, sSsTmRiFT, 
The Best Metal Corner Bead on the Market. 


"poston Agency; WALDO BROS., 102 Mik st. BOStwick Steel Lath Co., Niles, Ohio, 





























NEW ENCLAND 
FELT ROOFING 
hae Yoon WORKS, 
1852. 18 Post Office Sq., BOSTON, 


Incorporated Originators of Felt Roof- 
ing in New England. 


tapital $ 60000. Inventors and only Manu- 


facturers of the Celebrated 











Lavi Lwiee LLoTt. Pret 


Eras C.DAWIS,Trene xX. “BEEHIVE BRAND.” 








Maxwell's Gypsum Water Paint 
. FOR WALLS ... 
Of Churches, Office Buildings 
Dwellings, Mills, Factories, etc. 


Bright, Durable and 8) per cent. cheaper than 
Oil Paint. For sale at all the Paint Stores. 


Works: 1420S. Front St., Philadelphia, Pa. 




















A chain is no stronger than its weakest link. 

Roofing Plate is no stronger than its weakest spot. 

Osborn’s Guaranteed I C OLD STYLE ROOF- 
ING PLATE is maufactured from the best quality 
American soft steel sheets, is evenly coated with a 
rich mixture of tin and lead. Absolutely uniform, 
therefore durable. Carefully assorted. No wasters 

under this brand. 
For further information write to 


CLEVELAND 
COL UMBUS BURRELL ® FOWLER- CLEVO! 


HITCHINGS & CO., Established 50 years 


HORTICULTURAL ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS... 


and largest Manufacturers of 


GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS, 











The highest awards received at the World’s Fair for Horticultural Architecture, Greenhouse Con- 
struction and Heating Apparatus. Conservatories, Greenhouses, Palmhouses, etc., erected complete wtth 
our Pateut Iron Frame Oonstruction. 

Send four cents for Illustrated Catalogue. 


233 MERCER STREET, N. Y. CITY. 








Try them, and you will find that 
The Richness of their Colors, 
The Ease with which they Flow, 
The Blue Print and Tinting Qualities 
MAKE THEM 


ABSOLUTELY SUPERIOR 


to all other similar inks in the market. The — ike are true 
solutions (not mixtures in suspens epting the 
black, and are absolutely waterproof. ‘im portant features 
are the style of bottle (as in cut), the improved feeder ar ad 
the specially prepared chamois wiper 


THE CARTER’S INK CO., BOSTON, MASS. 












































ATTY 


SELF RETAINING 
DUMB WAITERS 


which are self retaining under 
some conditions and at some 
points, are made by a number 
of firms. 

Those which are self retaining 
under all conditions, at all points 
and at all times are made by one 
firm. 

We are that firm. Catalogue 
for the asking. 


The Kinkade & Liggett Co. 


Columbus, Ohio. 



































LAUGHLIN-HOUGH 


Patent Drawing Tables 


SaveTime. SaveLabor. Insure Accuracy. 





Endorsed by World’s Experts. Send for Hand- 
somely Illustrated Catalogue, describing all styles. 
Laughlin-Hough Company, 


Business Office, 30 Broad St. 
Show Rooms, 134 West 14th St., 


New York. 
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RUBEROID ROOFING, 


The acknowledged STANDARD among Ready Roofings. While 
“Imitation ” is conceded to be “the sincerest flattery,” reputable 
dealers should be on their guard against imitation goods claimed 
to be “as good as Rm 


RUBEROID. 


No roofing ever placed in market has approached its record of 
years of commendation from all who ever used it. 


or WALKER & KIMBALL, 
avebbaceen tn ide f Trans-Miss. & Int. Exposition. OmaHA, Jan. 6, 1900. 
To whom it may concern: We are pleased to be able to state that the Ruberoid Roofing furnished 
by the Standard Paint Company for the main buildings of the Trans-Mississippi & International 
Exposition gave excellent satisfaction. 5 _ Yours truly, W ALKER & KIMBALL. 
P.S. For similar purposes I should specify the same material again.—THos. H. KimBa.. 





To secure users of RUBEROID all over the world against imposition and fraud, every roll 
bears our trade mark,“ P. & B.” If this mark is missing from any roll furnished you, reject the 
goods; they are spurious. The wrapper about the roll must bear the trade mark “The Standard 
Rooster.” the letters “P. & B.” and the words, “ RUBEROID ROOFING.” 

THE STANDARD PAINT CO., 


Chicago Office, 189 5th Avenue. 
81-83 John Street, New York. 


Carried in stock in Philadelphia by 
Frank S. DeRonde Co., 48 North 4th St. 


JENKINS AUTOMATIC AIR VALVES 





with Drip-pipe Connections insure perfect circulation. 
You are not annoyed with escaping steam or dripping 
of water. They are stamped with our Trade-Mark. 


JENKINS BROTHERS, 






NEW YORK, BOSTON, 
CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA. 





SKI ’ DOORS 
- huromaric STEEL ROLLING stuttsss. 


CLOSE INSTANTLY AT 150 DEGREES HEAT. 


Constructions for all Classes of Buildings. 


THE KINNEAR MFG. CO., 


8 al 1 CATALOG ‘“H.” 
ROOFING »° PAVING 


ASPHAL MATERIALS. 


WARREN'S “ANCHOR BRAND” NATURAL ASPHALT ROOFING. WARREN'S NATURAL ASPHALT READY ROOFING. 


Send for circulars, samples and specification forms to 


WARREN CHEMICAL & MFG.CO. + + + 81 & 83 Fulton Street, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


SEND FOR > 0., 
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SULPHUR * * 


In pigments or in the atmosphere is the enemy to purity, brilliance and 
durability of tints. 


ZINC WHITE  « » 


Is the only white pigment unaffected by sulphur or its compounds. Tints 
based on Zinc White are brilliant and lasting. 


Che New Jersey Zinc o., 
71 Broadway, New York. 


POSE EE FLEE SLO SEL GOO OOH ESS FOO OHO SHH SOE OHO OHH OOF OOO OOOOH 


GAbboapobo41644 
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Two Interesting Treatises: v 


“ Paints in Architecture,” b 
ms 
a 


“The Paint Question,” 


Sent free to any address. 


99OOOS 0000000000008 


See ea 4,5+54544 








JOHN WILLIAMS, 544 to 556 West 27th Street, New York. 


WROUCHT IRON AND BRASS WORK TO SPECIAL DESICNS ONLY. 
i { Tiffany & Co., N. Y.; Cottier & Co.,N. Y.; L. Marcotte & Co., N. Y.; McKim, Mead & 
REFERENCES: } White, N. Y.; Babb, Cook & Willard, N. Y.; Bruce Price, N.Y.; R.M. Hunt, N. Y.; Bailey 
{ Banks & Biddle, Phila.; Frank Hill Smith, Boston ; A. H. Davenport, Boston. ' 


To the Architect and Builder: =—_ 


If you will investigate our glass globes for illuminating purposes, 





you will use them because they are scientifically designed, artistic 


and ornamental, and superior to anything yet made. 


Our book “ Light ys. Illumination ” explains the subject thoroughly. 


HOLOPHANE GLASS C0., No. 1 Broadway, New York. 


ASPHALT noors, 


SIDEWALKS AND CARRIAGE-WAYS 


Of Public Buildings, Hospitals, 
Warehouses, Stables, Cellars, etc. 


Laid with VAL de TRAVERS ROCK ASPHALT, 
DURABLE, FIREPROOF AND IMPERVIOUS. 
For estimates and list of works executed, apply to 


THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALT CO., Limited, 


265 BROADWAY - - New YORK. 










PARQUET FLOORS. 


The National Wood Manufacturing Co, 


Inlaid Wood Floors 5-16 and 
7-8 inch thick. 


Solid work, Tongued and Grooved 
in each piece. 





Designed, erected ind heated. 





Conservatories, 





Creenhouses, 
Vineries, Etc. 








Catalogue, also special 
plans and estimates, on application. 


LORD & BURNHAM CO., 
1133 Broadway - - - New York City. 





We make the Best and Most Practical 


ADJUSTABLE DRAWING TABLE 


On the Market for the Money. 


Several Styles and Sizes, If you want a table 
don’t fail to send for our Catalogue and Prices, 









J. G. Alexander Mfg. Co., 


20 Bowery St., Grand Rapids, Mich., U.S. A. 





HIGH-GRADE WOOD MANTELS 
...AND ALDINE GRATES 


40-Page Illustrated Catalogue 


ALDINE MANUFACTURINC CO., 
101 Court St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


MASON SAFETY TREAD. 


Is Used in 130 Railroad Stations. 
AMERICAN MASON SAFETY TREAD CO., BOSTON. 


vor WALL TIES. 


YORK 


What is a Wall Tie? A Wall Tie supersedes a 
“ header” in brick wall construction. 

Why use it? Because it is easier to handle, 
cheaper and stronger than the old system. 

Send for catalogues, quotations and samples. 


HURD & C0., 570-576 West Broadway, N. Y. 























specify Woods’ 
Steel Corner 
for their clients’ 
good and their own, 
Whatever adds stability 
and attractiveness to a 
building benetits both. 


WOODS’ 
STEEL CORNER 


For Plaster Walls 


is a useful, practical, economical, dependable, 
effectual] and indispensable adjunct to the pro- 
jecting plastered wall corners. We will send a 
sample and booklet free on request and you will 
know more about it. 


CARA, McCINLEY & CO., Sole Mfrs., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Agents with stock in most of the large cities, 
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FOR ALL 


FAC-SIMILE OF LABEL 
APPEARING ON 








EACH SECTION. 








To Insure against Imitations Specify “K & M” 


KEASBEY & MATTISON CO. 
AMBLER = = PA. 





KINDS OF STEAM SYSTEMS 


Endorsed by Leading Architects 


or “85% Carb. Magnesia” 














ROBERT A. KEASBEY 
83 Warren St. - NEW YORK 
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DRAUGHTING IN LINE OR COLOR. 
Perspectives, Decorative Detail, 
Ornamental Lettering. 

Miss M. BRYAN, 4 Court Sq., Brooklyn, N.Y. 





ERSPECTIVES RENDERED 
IN PEN-AND-INK AND WATER-COLOR, 


WALTER M. CAMPBELL, 
54 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass, 


E. ELDON DEANE, 


Architectural Colorist and Draughtsman, 
63 Seymour Building, Fifth Ave., cor. 42d St. 
New YORK City. 








EVERYBODY vo 10: 
SPAULDING PRINT PAPER CO. for Blue Prints 


—the best place in the city. We take them while 
you wait. 1105 Exchange Bldg. 


LKGEisSTOS 
Dito Ae COVERINGS 


STEAM PIPES, 


BOILERS, &c. &c. ays 


APPLICATION SIMPLE Piitene 


& INEXPENSIVE. 


THE PERFECT 
> NON-HEAT-CONDUCTORS. 


@ FELT-LIKE 
& FIRE-PROOF. 


H.W. JONNBR ERG eee 


NEW YORK: CHICAGO - PHI}M Ns aaa T= lek pae) | 
WAK ELE 


ASBESTOS MATERIALS, 


LIQUID PAINTS & STAINS 





ROOFING MATERIALS, bgS tens llet NS Pasi es 



































HOT WATER 


and 


STEAM 
HEATERS 


for buildings of any size. 


Send for Catalogue. 


The J. H. McLAIN CO, 
CANTON, OHIO 


























“COHESIVE CONSTRUCTION.” 


An Essay on the Theory and History of Cohesive 
Construction. 


By RAFAEL GUASTAVINO, Architect, 





Price, $1.25. 





We make the Best and [lost Practical 


ADJUSTABLE - DRAWING - TABLE 
On the Market for the Money. 


Several Styles and Sizes. If you want a Table don’t fail to send for 
our Catalogue and Prices before buying elsewhere. 

















J. G. ALEXANDER MFG. CO., 
20 Bowery Street - = = Grand Rapids, Mich., U. S. As 
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The American Architect 
and Building News 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 


The American Architect and Building News Co., 


211 TREMONT St., Boston, Mass. 





Advance Subscription Rates: 


Regular Edition, $6.00 per year ; six months, $ 3.50 
International Edition, per year in advance, 16.00 
- quarterly ” 8.00 


[Foreign Postage, $2.00 Extra.] 
‘#™ Payment should be made to American Archi- 


tect and Building News Co. direct, either by draft 
or post-office order. 


Address all business correspondence to 
the publishers direct. 


Advertising Agents : 
New York City : — 
H. M, Carleton, Temple Court, 5 Beekman St. 
agus at Large: — 
*. P. Spokesfield, 211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Burrell & Fowler, 310 New England Bldg., 
Cleveland, O. 
Advertising Rates: For “ wants’? and “ propos- 
als,” 15 cents per line [8 words to the line], each 
insertion. 50 cents the least charge. Other rates 
on application 





New Advertisements. 
FOX MACHINE CO. (Grand Rapids, Mich.), Palleys, 
Sash. Page x. 





See tast or next issue for the following 
advertisements : — 
Buckeye Paint and Varnish Co. 
Bartlett Lumber Co, 
Butcher Polish Co. 
Gorton & Lidgerwood, 
L. Haberstroh & Son. 
Keuffel & Esser Co. 
New York Belting & Packing Co. 
Sargent & Company. 
T. W. Jones, 
Okonite Co. 
Samson Cordage Works. 
H. B. Smith Co. 


ARCHITECTS’ REMOVALS, Ete. 


bye AND & DOLE, architects, announce their 
J removal May 1, 1900, to 51 Exchange P1., N. Y. 
They would be pleased to receive trade catalogues. 
276 
i" R. PERCY GRIFFIN, architect, begs to an- 
i { nounce the removal of his office from 48 Ex- 
change Place to 9 Hanover Street (corner of Beaver), 
New York. 
ENRY M. CONGDON & SON, arehitects, 18 
Broadway, New York City. The above firm has 
been formed by the admission into partnership of 
Mr. Herbert Wheaton Congdon, May 9, 1900. Henry 
M. Congdon, B. A.. Columbia, Fellow Am. Inst. Archi- 
tects. Herbert Wheaton Congdon, B. S., School of 
Architecture, Columbia. 1275 











WANTED. 
RAUGHTSMAN.— Wanted, architectural 
draughtsman competent in design and details, 

Jacoby & Weishampel, architects, Allentown, Pa. 
127% 





BOOKS FOR SALE. 

B )OKS.—Private collection of architectural works 

“Gwilt,” “Fergusson’s [Illustrated Handbook,” 
“Glossary of Architecture,” “M. Cesar Daly’s” 
(Maisons Priate), “‘ Tredgold,” “ Vaux,” “ Downing,” 
“London Builders,” ste. Rare opportunity to pur- 
chase a small library, about 300 volumes or numbers, 
at less than one-half cost. For catalogue, address 
“F. H. M.,” 27 School St., Room 30. 1278 





WANTED. 
KILFUL DRAUGHTS MAN. — Wanted, by an in- 
‘3 terior decorator and painter, a draughtsman who 
excels in colored sketches and ornament, must have 
knowledge of architecture. Good salary and perma- 
nent position to right man. State experience, quali- 
fications, ete. Address “ Interior Decor.,”’ this office. 
1276 





TO ARCHITECTS. 
C )MPETITION designs and perspectives lined and 
rendered by expert colorist and designer. Tem- 
porary assistance, perspectives, sketches, etc., at ar- 
chitects’ offices within reasonable distance. Address 
** Artist,”’ 454 Devon St., Arlington, N. J. 1279 


~ BUILDING PATENTS. 


[Printed specifications of any patents here mentioned 
together with full detail illustrations, may be obtained 
of the Commissioner of Patents,at Washington, for 
Jive cents.) 








649,387. HINGE. —Thomas Wright, Rome, Ga. 

649,388. LAGHTNING - ARRESTER. — Alexander J. 
Wurts, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

649.399. Hoist. — Frank H. Cathcart, Blauvelt, 
 &% # 
649,428. Two-Way Faucet.— Wm. H. Barrett, 
Channing, Tex. 

619.438. SasaH-HoLver.—Charles F. Davis, Olivet, 
and Edward F. Pangburn, Battle Creek, Mich. 

649,474. HEATER. — Randall A. Palmer, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

649,496. AUTOMATIC CUT-OFF MECHANISM FOR 
WATER-Pipes.— Daniel W. Troy, Montgomery, Ala. 










le . 
SN Y METAL 
iN Y METAL CEL 


S215 ST.» 13 AVE, 


Gee NEW YORK.N.Y. 
Boston Office: 48 Congress St., Room 23. 


A Permanent 
Exterior 
Enamel ot reai merit, 


HARRISONS’ 
«¢ WEATHERPROOF ”’ 
WHITE ENAMEL 


has great brilliancy and durability — 
will not chip, crack or scale. Write 
for descriptive circular. 


HARRISON BROS. & CO., Inc. 
35th and Grays Ferry Road, ; 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Fulton Street, 


27 Lake Street, 
New York. 


Chicago. 





n W. TAYLOR’S PHOTOGRAPH SERIES 


151 MONROE ST., CHICAGO © OF AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE. 


Removed to Owings Building. 
Send two 5 cent stamps for Catalogue. 





Plastic 


Relief 
Ornaments 


In Plaster, Staff, 
Composition and 
Carton Pierre. 
Scagliola Work, 


rank A. Seifert 


2646-2652 W. Chestnut St. 


ST. LOUIS, 
MO. 


Write for 
Catalogue. 





“Fox-=All-Steel’” 


THE ORIGINAL 


Steel Pulleys and the 
only ones witha 


Double Bushing 
in the wheels 


To take the wear. 


No 
Screws, 
Noise= 
less, 
Look 


Best. 
Wheel. 


For Either a Four Hole or Machine 





Mortise. Two Styles. Two Sizes. 
SPECIF FOX PULLEYS and make sure 
they are used. 
COMPLETE 


CATALOGUE AND 


SAMPLES FREE. 
Fox Machine Co., nea ncaree mich, 








BUILDING PATENTS. 


649,502. HEATING APPARATUS. —James A. Wills, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

649,505. ELeVATOR-DooR.— Harry Bitner, Ber- 
wyn, Il. 

649,519. AIR-VALVE FOR STEAM-HEATING RADI- 
ATORS. — Hallah C. Kinnison, Louisville, Ky. 

649,530. CISTERN-FILTER.—George Ritter, Pinck- 
neyville, Ill. 

649,661. ELECTRIC SIGNALLING APPARATUS, — 
Francis K. Fassett, St. Louis, Mo. 

649,662. ELEVATOR.—Francis K. Fassett, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

649,670. FLUSHING APPARATUS.—Eppie J. Me- 
Culloch, Manchester, N. H. 

649,681. WASTE-VALVE AND OVERFLOW. — Wm. 
Seott, Medford, Mass. 

649,693. SAFE OR VAULT.— William H. Hollar, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

649,706. Lock. — Byron Phelps, Seattle, Wash. 

649,765-766. SASH- BALANCE. — William Schuch, 
New York, N. Y. 

649,833. Gas HEraTING-STOVE, — Frank P. Gil- 
lespie, Erie, Pa, 

649,838. CisTERN.— Hugh W. Harry, Dallas, Tex. 

649,892. MOLD FOR ARTIFICIAL STONE.—William 
S. L. Jones and Jesse E. Jones, Dexter City, Mo. 








BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


Reported for the American Architect & Building News, 


ADVANCE RUMORS. 
Albia, Ia.— Architect C. E, Eastman, Des Moines, 








BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


has prepared plans for a church for the Christian 
Society. It will be 50’ x 80’, constructed of brick, 
and will cost $10,000. 

Boone, Ia.— The Ericson library building will be 
built from plans prepared by Liebbe, Nourse & 
Rasmussen, of Des Moines. It will be 50’ x70’, two 
stories and basement in height, and will be con- 
structed of brick; cost, $10,000. 

Bremen, Ind.—-Architect H. F. Frazier, Nappanee, 
will furnish plans for a brick and stone residence, 
to cost $7,000, for P. E. Dietrich. 

Buffalo, N. Y.— Henry Schaefer will erect a store 
and dwelling at 730 Seneca St., after plans by Ar- 
chitect J. . Bradley. It will be a three-story 
brick structure, and will cost $12,000. 

Architect E. F. Pickett has furnished plans fora 
four-story block to be erected at the corner of 
Niagara St. and Potomac Ave., for Evelina M. 
Spanner; cost, $40,000. 

Architects Green & Wicks have drawn plans for 
a two-story brick dwelling to be erected at 695 
Delaware Aye. for Emma P. Jones; cost, $23,000. 

Carlyle, I11.— Architect J. W. Gaddis, Vincennes 
has furnished plans for a school-house, The pro- 
posed structure will be of brick, stone and terra- 
cotta, and will cost $20,000. 

Cedar Falls, Ia. — Architect F, D. Orff, of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., is preparing plans for a high school 
building. It will be 80’ x 108’, three stories and 
basement, with construction material of brick 
and cut-stone trimmings; cost, $30,000. 

Cincinnati, O.—Architect G. W. Drach is preparing 
plans for a dormitory to be built at the College of 
Music. The structure will be consiructed of brick 
and terra-cotta, will be 48/ x 98/, five stories high, 
and cost $40,000. 

Davenport, Ia.—The Y. M. C. A. contemplates 
erecting an association building, to cost at least 
$60,000. 

Detroit, Mich. — A.C. Varney & Co. are preparing 
plans for an apartment-house, 60 x 100’, eight 
stories high, to be located corner Madison and Wil- 
cox Sts.; estimated cost, $100,000. 

E. C. Van Leyen has prepared plans for a bank 
building corner Gratiot and Cheve Sts., for the 
Peninsula Savings Bank; cost, $10,000. 

Spiers & Robne are preparing plans for a Science 
Hall for the University of Michigan; cost, about 
$150,000. 

The Boyer Manufacturing Co. will build a large 
plant corner 2d Ave, and the railroad tracks; cost 
of buildings, $50,000. 

Elyria, O.—The New Century Building Co. will 
erect a four-story brick and stone  ffice and store 
building after plans furnished by Architect H. E. 
Ford, Lorain; cost, $100,000. 

Fairfield, Me.—E. J. Lawrence, of Lawrence, New- 
hall & Co., has offered to give the town a library 
building to cost about $10,000. 

Franklin, Pa.— Reports state that the plans of 
Edgar K. Bourne, 18 Broadway, New York City, 
have been accepted for an office-building for the 
Galena & Signal Oil Companies, to cost about 
$75,000. 

Gainesville, Ga. — A spindle mill to cost $10,000 is 
to be erected by the Woodside Cotton Mills recently 
organized. 

Cheaper, Pa.— The American Axe & Too] Co. has 
purchased a large plot of land here and will build 
a factory, to cost $500,000. 

Kansas City, Mo.—S. E. Chamberlain is drawing 
plans for a two-story stone flat-building for Judge 
L. C. Stevens; cost, $7,000. 

Kenosha, Wis.—Dr.C. H. Ripley will erect a frame, 
brick and stone residence after plans furnished by 
Architect C. A. Dickhaut; cost, $6,000. 

Lewisburg, Pa.—T. P. Lonsdale, Philadelphia, 
has prepared plans for a $25,000 church for the 
Lutheran Society; cost, $25,000. 
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PORTLAND 


DYCKERHOFF___.. 


CEMENT. 


E. THIELE, 


Sole Agent, 


99 John Street, New York. 














of their beauty. 
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realize how effective they are. 


THE BERGER MFG. CO. - - 


Art in Metal Ceilings. 


In the past the objection was raised that Metal Ceilings were not artistic. 
That objection no longer holds good. 


BERGER’S CLASSIC METAL CEILINGS have completely done away f 
with it. You now can have Metal Ceilings that are thoroughly artistic and 
strictly in harmony from tep to bottom —all over — throughout —if you select 
and order BERGER’S CLASSIC. 

BERGER’S CLASSIC METAL CEILINGS are made in eleven complete 
and distinct artistic styles — Greek, Roman and Romanesque, Gothic and Moorish, 
German, French and Italian Renaissance, Rococo, Empire and Colonial—each 
provided with a variety of patterns to meet the requirements of different rooms. 





If you have not seen our Classic Designs, it is more than likely you do not 
Write for Catalogue No. 5, and judge for yourself 


Give us a chance to figure on your requirements. 





N. Y. Office, 210 E. 23rd Street. 


Western Branch, 1428 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
SPECIALTIES: Ceilings, Roofing, Siding, Eaves T rough, Conductor, Hangers, etc. N 
Va, 


CANTON, OHIO. 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


Louisville, Ky.—The Fourth Avenue M. E, Society 
will erect a stone church, to cost about $55,000, 
after plans by Dodd & Cobb. 

Marlin, Tex.—Samuel P. Herbert, Waco, is pre- 
paring plans for a four-story brick and stone hotel 
to be erected by M. Levy, ata cost of about $€5,000, 

Middletown, Conn. —Curtis & Johnson have drawn 
planus for a dining-hall building for the Connecticut 
Hospital for the Insane; cost, $125,000. 

New Haven, Conn. — Brown & Van Beren are pre- 
paring plans for the new Y.M.C. A. building. The 
structure will be of fireproof steel construction, 
Tl’ x 200’, and six stories high; cost, $200,000. 

New York, N. ¥.—C. B. J. Snyder has furnished 
plans for the new girl’s high school to be erected at 
114th and 115th Sts. The structure will be 201’ x 
225’, and will be five stories high, with a spire 200/ 
high on the 114th-St. front. The fagades will be of 
fancy brick and Indiana limestone, with terra-cotta 


trimmings. The general architecture will be in | 


the French Gothic style; cost, $350,000. 

Norristown, Pa.—T. P. Lonsdale, Philadelphia, 
has prepared plans for a church for the Central 
Presbyterian Society, to cost $25,000. 

Paducah, Ky. — The Illinois Central Hospital will 
be enlarged soon by an addition to cost about $20,- 
000. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—The American Window Glass 
Co. will erect a frame and stone sand cleaning and 
ttorage building from plans by Architect J. E. 
Croin, Logansport, Ind. It will be 64’ x 252’, and 
will cost $7,000. 

Port Deposit, Md.— Architects Boring & Tilton 
have been awarded the competition for the plans 
for the Joseph Tome Industrial School buildings 
to be erected at a cost of about $1,000,000. 

Providence, R. I.— Architect H. K. Hilton has 
prepared plans for a two and one-half story brick 
and stone residence to be erected for Mrs. Sarah 
H. Cranston; cost, $20,000. 

Rochester, N. ¥. — Charles F. Crandall has drawn 
plans for a warehouse, to cost $18,000, to be erected 
by the T. C. Ham Co. 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


{Advance Rumors Continued.) 
and stone residence, to cost $8,000, after plans by 
Architect Henry Fisher. 

Spokane, Wash. — Held & Permain are preparing 
plans for a ten-room brick and stone school-house, 
to cost about $65,000. 

Col. I. N, Peyton will build a five-st’y business 
block from plans by C. F. White; cost, $150,000. 

The Elks will erect a two and one-half story brick 
hall building, to cost about $:5,000. 

St. Paul, Minn.— Architect Anton Dohmer is pre- 
paring plans for a church to be erected by St. Mary’s 

| Society. It will be built of brick and stone, 60/ x 
80’ x 150’, costing $35,000. 

Tullahoma, Tenn. —G. H. Freese is preparing 
plans for a brick and stone hotel to be erected here, 
at a cost of $40,000. 

Victor, Col.—G. W. Roe, of Pueblo, is preparing 
plans for a school-house to be erected here. It 
will be a four-room brick and stone structure, cost- 
ing $16,000. 

Walla Walla, Wash. — The Episcopal Schoo) will 
erect a two.story and basement dormitory after 
plans furnished by Cutter & Malmgren, of Spokane; 
cost, $8,000. 

Washington, D. C.— Samuel H. Evans will build 
a residence on Massachusetts Ave., between 24th 
and 25th Sts., from plans by Architect H. A. Camp- 
bell. It will be astone and brick structure, 25’ x 
60’, three stories and basement, and will cost $6,000. 





has prepared plans for alterations to St. Paul’s 
Episcopal Chureb, which was injured by fire last 
fall; cost, about $20,000. 

Wilkinsburg, Pa.—Dr. F. S. Pershing is having 
plans prepared by Architect L. A. Raisig for a store 
and flat building to be erected on Penn Ave. It 
will be constructed of brick, four stories in height, 
and 32’ x 122’, costing $25,000. 

Winsted, Conn. — William H. Allen, 82 Church St., 
New Haven, has made plans for a hospital to be 
built here. The building will be two stories high, 
55/ x 80/, constructed of brick, and will cost about 
$25,000. 





Rock Island, Il!.—M. M. Sturgeon will erect a 
three-story, 56’ x 6+", brick and stone flat-building | 
after plans furnished by Architects Drack & Kerns; | 
cost, $15,000. 


Sioux City, Ia. — John McDonald will build a brick | 


ALTERATIONS AND ADDITIONS. | 


Colambus, O.— One-st’y bk. addition to guard- 
house, 48’ x 64’, slate ronf, steam; $20,000; 0., Co- 


West Chester, Pa. — Architect Cyrus L. W. Eidlitz | 





lumbus Barracks; a., G. F. Richards. 
Lincoln, I1l.— Three-st’y & base. st. & bk. addition 





The Broughton 


MIXER 


For Hard Plaster, Lime, Cement, etc. 


Description and Prices on application. 
W. D. DUNNING, 





239 W. Water St. Syracuse, N. Y. 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Alierations and Additions Continued.) 
54/ x 58’, slate roof, steam; $13,000; o., Sisters of 
St. Francis; a., George H. Helmle. 

New York, N. Y.— £. Sixty-third St., No. 21, four- 
st’y extension, 6’ x 25 ; $20,000; o., Lyman G. Bloom 
ingdale, 21 E. 63d St.; a.. Buchman & Fox, 11 E, 
59th St. 

E. Thirty-ninth St., No. 115, four-st’y extension, 
7’ 4’ x 30/ 4"; $10,000; o., Ellen J. Evans, 56 W. 33d 
St.; a., W. E. Stone, 55 Broadway. 

Philadelphia, Pa.— S. Eleventh St., Nos. 206-212 
seven-st’'y bk. & iron addition to factory, 69/ x 89; 
$6,000; o.. Thomas H. Mills; b., William P. Rea’s 
Sons, a., Chas. Balderston 
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Fron-Work. 





Notice. 


E HAVE in our yard, 
large stock of beams, 


at East Berlin, Conn., a very 
channels, angles, plates and 


other structural material of high quality. We are able to 
furnish from this stock any ordinary BRIDGE, BUILD= 
ING, ROOF or other structural work promptly and with 


no delay. 


We invite correspondence. 


THE BERLIN IRON BRIDGE CO., 


Boston 


Office : 


Room 200, Equitable Bidg. 


New York Office: 
Room 718 Bennett Bidg., Cor. Fulton and Nassau Sts. 


Philadelphia Office, Rooms 909-910, Stephen Girard Building. 


Main Office and Works, East Berlin, Conn. 





PASSAIC ROLLING MILL CO., 


PATERSON, N. J. 
4 inches 


Steel Beams +E 


ALL STRUCTURAL SHAPES. 
NEW YORK OFFICE . . 45 BROADWAY. 


Boston Office, No. 31 State. Street. 


Cc. BICKELHOUPT, 


PATENT 
METALLIC 


SKY-LIGHT 


WORKS. 
242 and 245 West 47th Street, New York. 


Telephone: 675 39th St. a few doors west of Broadway. 
Send for Catalogue. 











JACKSON ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORKS, 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 











Fronts for Buildin 
Balconies and ders, Columns and Roofs, Sky 
Sidewalk Lights. 


IRON 


, Cornices, Lintels and Sills, Doors and Shutters, Girders and B Fire 














and Floor Lights, Stable Fittings and Fixtures, is 


Artistic work in Wrought and Cast Iron, Brass and Bronze. 


Designs and Estimates of Cost Furnished for Work in any Department. 


Foundry and Shops, East 28th and East 29th Sts. 


Office, 315 East 28th St., New York. 
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APARTMENT-HOUSES. 

Athens, O.— Two-st’y bk. flats & business block, 37’ 
x 75’, comp. roof, hot water; $12,000; o., Drs. Ald- 
man and Biddel; a., Yost & Packard, Colambus. 

Brooklyn, N. ¥.— Ralph Ave., es, 25/ n St. Mark’s 
Ave ,3 four-st’y bk. & st. flats, 29’ x 60’; $36,000: o., 
Emma G. Heeseman, 444 W. Central Park, New 
York City; a., F. 8. Lowe, 186 Remsen St. 

Colambus, O.— Two-st’'y bk. & st. aparts., 21’ x 
129’, comp. roof; $12,000; a., H. Coekell; a., V. S. 
Julian 

Three-st’y bk. & st. aparts., 25’ x 85’, gravel roof, 
natural gas; $10,000; o., C. C. Alwood; a., R. A. 
Roberts. 

Washington, D. C. — Chapon St., No. 1415, five-st’y 
bk. aparts., 50’ x 150’, tin roof, steam; $75,000; o. & 
a., Autenrieth & Goenner. 

Yonkers, N. ¥.— Buena Vista Ave., Nos. 91-95, 2 
five-st’y bk. flate, 44” x 65’; $20,000; o., Mrs. M. 
Bilatzheim; a., Geo. Raynor & Son. 

CHURCHES. 

Garrison, N. Y. — One-st’y st. memorial church, 60 
x 62’; $10,000: o., St. Phillips Church; a., Harney 
& Purdy, 35 Nassau St. 

Philadelphia, Pa. — Pennock and Poplar Sts., two- 
st’'y Port Deposit et. & limest. trimmed - hurch, 
50’ x 70’; $11,000; o., Trinity Baptist Society; b., 
Lewis B. Bitters. 

FACTORIES. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.— Jay and Johnson Sts., three-st’y 
bk. factory, 60 x 90’; $15 000; o.. Wm. Haidrich & 
Sons; a., J. G. Glover, 186 Remsen St. 

Philadelphia, Pa.— Mili St., nr. Frankford Ave., 
two-st’y bk. factory, 80’ x 160’, peak slag roof; $12,- 
000; o., Robert H. Foerderer; b., Geo. Kessler. 


(Factories Continued.) 

Cadwallader St.,nr. Montgomery Ave., seven-st’y 
bk. & steel fireproof factory, 62/ 2/" x 167/77; $125,- 
000; o., John B. Stetson Co; a., Geo. T. Pearson. 

Thirty-fi/th St. and Gray’s Ferry Road, one-st’y 
bk. foundry, 45’ x 123’; $6,800; o., J. Alfred Clark; 
b., S. R. Riley. 

HOSPITALS. 

New York, N. V.— £. Thirteenth St., No 311, two- 
st’'y & base. bk. & st. hospital, 23’ x 94’, bk. & tile 
roof; $35,000; o., N. ¥. Eye & Ear Infirmary, 2d 
Ave. & 13th St.; a., R. W. Gibson, 54 Broad St. 

Wheeling, W. Va.—Three-st’y bk. & terra-cotta 
hospital, 80’ x 80’, slate roof, steam; $30,000; o., 
Giesey & Faris. 

HOTELS. 

Springfield, 11l.— Z. Adams St., four-st’y bk. & st. 
hotel & stores, 40’ x 114’, tin roof, steam; $15,000; 
o., William Bekemeyer; a., Geo, H. Helmle. 

Stergeon Bay, Wis. —Three-st’y bk. hotel, 78 x 
100’, gravel roof, steam heat; $25,000; o., B. Hahn; 
a., F. D. Crandall. 

HOUSES. 

Bloomfield, N. J.— Hazelwood Road and William- 
son Ave., 2}-st’y fr. dwell.; $5,000; o., Henry P. 
Dodd; a., G. C. Jones, 280 Broadway. 

Boston, Mass.— Graham St., No. 22, 2i-st’y fr. 
dwell., 31’ x 33’, pitch roof, furnace; $5,000; o., a. 
& b., J. P. Campbell. 

Tonawanda St., nr. Geneva Ave.. 2}-#t’y fr. 
dwell., 28’ x 37’, pitch roof, furnace; $5,000; o. & 
b., K. 8S. Dewitt. 

Germain St., Nos. 30-36, 4 three-st’y bk. dwells., 
19’ x 50’, flat roofs; o. & a., Joseph Green; b., D. W. 
Thomas. 

















The Improved Shingle Stain and 
Preservative. Imparts an artistic 
finish to shingles and prolongs 
their life by penetrating the pores 
of the wood and retarding decay. 


Shingletint is made in all desir- 
able shades, is easily applied, the 
colors are permanent, and money 
is saved by its use. 


Full information and finished 
samples of wood mailed free for 
the asking. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited, 


Varnish Manufacturers, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


New York, 252 Pearl St. CuHicaGo, 15 and 17 Lake St. 


Boston, 520 Atlantic Ave. CINCINNATI, 304 Main St. 
BALTIMORE, 22 E. Lombard St. Sr. Louis, 112 8, Fourth St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 26 and 28 N. Fourth St. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 117 and 119 Market St, 





J. S. THORN CO., 


Architectural Sheet-Metal Works, 


Metal Building Trimmings, Ventilating Skylights 
Metalic Roofing Tiles, Building Specialties, Builders’ 
Light Iron Work of every description. 


Nos. 1225 to 1229 Callowhill Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. PA. 
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(Houses Continued.) 

Audubon Road, nr. Beacon St., 4 three-st’y dwells., 
25’ x 93’, flat roofs, steam; $40,000; o., J. P. Wright; 
b., I. Silberstein; a., Benjamin Fox. 

Bay State Road, nr. Raleigh St., 4 three-st’y bk. 
dwells., 27’ x 44’, flat roofs, hot water; $25,000; o., 
Lorin T. Deland; b., Mack & Moore; a., Andrews, 
Jacques & Rantoul. 

Hutchins St.,cor. Graham St., 2}-st’y fr. dwell., 
34’ x 48’, pitch roof, hot water; $7,500; o., Frank P. 

(JWebber; a. & b., J. P. Campbell. 

Brooklyn, N. Y¥.— Third St., nr. 9th Ave., three- 
st’y & base. bk. dwell., 20’ x 48’; $10,000; 0., a. & 
b., P. J. Collins, 67 Clermont Ave. 

Eighth Ave., nr. Carroll St., 2 four-st’y & base. 
bk. dwells., 20’ x 68’; $30,000; o., L. Bonert, 6th 
Ave. & 3d St.; a., T. Bennett, 198 Fifty-third St. 

Buckingham Road,ur. Albemarle Road, two-st’y 
& attic fr. dwell., 36’ 2” x 45/ 2/’, shingle roof; $11,- 
000; 0., Dean Alvord, Albemarle Road & E. 15th 
St.; a., J. J. Petit, 186 Remsen St. 

New York, N. Y.— Zighty-second St., nr. 5th Ave., 
2 four-st’y bk. & st. dwells., 25’ x 85’; $100,000; o. & 
b., Jos. A. Farley, 2787 Broadway; a., Janes & Leo, 
2585 Broadway. 

Philadelphia, Pa.— Locust St., nr. 2let St., four 
st’y bk. & limest. dwell., 32’ x 90’ 97; $45,000; o.- 
Jav Cook 3d; b., Jacob Myers & Sons; a., Kennedy, 
Hays & Kelsey. 

Yonkers, N. Y.—2}-st’y fr. dwell., 38’ x 48’; $15,- 
000; o., W. G. MeAdoo, 15 Wall St., New York City; 
a., Geo. H. Chamberlain, 1181 Broadway. 

Brookside Park, 2h-st’y fr. dwell., 36’ x 38’; $15,- 
000; o , John Daniels, Sr.. Broadway & 8th St., New 
York City; a., Chas. H. Hand, Plainfield, N. J. 

MERCANTILE BUILDINGS. 

New York, N. ¥.— W. Forty-third St., Nos, 206-208, 
seventeen-st’y business building, 30’ x 100’; $180,- 
000; o., The Bates Realty Co.; a., Francis L. Elling- 
wood, 254 W. 84th St. 

OFFICE-BUILDINGS. 

New York. N. Y.— Broadway, cor. 65th St., four- 
st’y bk. offices & stores, 81’ 6 x 116’ 1; $56,000; o., 
Jno. L. Miller, 128 Riverside Drive; a., J. Muncko- 
witz, 247 W. 125th St. 
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JAP-A-LAC .. 





ls the most valuable finish 





that can be used for 


Floors and Interior 
Woodwork 


It is valuable because it is so durable, smooth, elastic and brilliant — no other finish 


on the market is more so—no other can be 


more so because our process of oxidizing 


linseed oil enables us to use the greatest amount of this true life of all varnishes. 


Specify JAP-A-LAG if you want good results — 
the most valuable results. 


Our free booklet, “The Home seautifier,” 


prices and covering qualities. 


tells how JAP-A-LA( 


’ is used and gives 


THE GLIDDEN VARNISH GO., Cleveland, Ohio. 





CHARLES AUSTIN BATES NY 





The Monarch Water Heater 


FURNISHES HOT WATER INSTANTLY, 
AT ANY MOMENT, DAY OR NIGHT.... 


Open a Hot Water faucet anywhere in the house, 
and this act instantly turns on the gas at the heater. 
As there is no storage, the water is “heated as it passes 
through the coil, furnishing a constant stream of hot 
water in any quantity desired. The instant the water 
is turned off, the gas is shut off likewise. The hot water 
is always fresh, and can be used for cooking or any pur= 
pose. Write the 


MONARCH WATER HEATER CO., 
PITTSBURGH, PA., 


For information and catalogue. 











Domestic Water Supply. 


There are TWO and ONLY TWO absolutely safe ma- 
chines that will pump water every day in the year. 





They are 


The Improved Rider Hot Air Engine... 
The Improved Ericsson Hot Air Engine. 


Catalogue ‘‘B’’ on application. Address the nearest office, 


RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE CO., 


. { DELAMATER IRON WORKS, 
Succeeding | RIDER ENGINE CO. 


> 23Cortlandt St., NEW YORK, 239Franklin St., BOSTON. | 
692 Craig St., MONTREAL. P. 0: 

















Sealed bids will be received until June 9th, for 


the erection of aschool-house, T. J. JOHNS, sec. 
[At Natchez, Miss.] 1275 
Sealed plans and specifications will be received at 


CHOOL-HOUSE. 


86 Lake St., CHICA Teniente Rey, 71, aig s 
1 7th St.. Ne ADELPHIA. | HAVANA, CUBA, | 22A Pitt St., SYDNEY, N. S. 
— = =| 
COMPETITIONS. | "PROPOSALS. 
OWN-HALL. | Hotel Co. until June 5th, for the erection of a} 
{At Glens Falls, N. ¥.) | hotel. 0. A. OLSON. 1275 | 
Plans and specifications will be received by the | 
Board of Trustees until June 18th, fora town-ball. | CHOOL-HOUSE. 
T. I. DILLON, clerk. 1277 [At Oakland, Ia.) | 
| 


OOR-HOUSE. 


“THE, L. MOTT IRON WORKS, 
88 Beekman St., 


NEW YORK, N.¥ 


The Primo 
Improved 
Vitro- 
Adamant. 


PLATE 495 R. 

No. 33 Design L 
Cistern with Nick 
el-plated Brass 
grackets, Nickel 
plated Brass 
Flush Pipe, Nick: 
el-plated Chair 

Hardwood Pull 
and Brass Floor 
Flauge. 








Copyrighted, 1897. 

Copy of Circular 
furnished on apple 
cation. 








S EXCELSIOR GREASE T 


are guaranteed 
to prevent 
Stoppage of 
Waste Pipes 
by removing 
all grease 
from the 
water, 

Used in 
hundreds of 
private and 
pub slic build- 
ings. 





Manufactured by 
SPROUL & McGURRIN 


Grand Rapids, Mich 
VOVOCSSVSVVSSAGEB 





PROPOSALS. 











the City Clerk’~ office until June 14th, for the 
erection of a modern school-building. W. G. BEN- 
BROOK, Mayor. 1276 


PROPOSA LS. 











Architect, Washington, D. C., May 29th, 1900. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 2 0’clock | 
P.M. on the 5th day of July, 1900, and then opened, 
for furnishing the heating and ventilating apparatus, 


complete in place, for the extension U.S. Post-office | — 


Building at Columbus, Georgia, in accordance with | 
drawings and specification, copies of which may be | 
had at this office or at the office of the Superintendent 

at Columbus, Ga., at the discretion of the Supervis- 

ing Architect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR , Supervising 

Architect. 1276 


CHOOL-HOUSE. 
{At Provo City, Utah.} 
Sealed proposals will be received by the Board of 
Education until June 4th, for the erection of a 
school-house. J. F. CLYDE, clerk. 1275 


1 CHOOL-HOUSE. 
[At St. Bernard, 0.) 
Sealed proposals will be received until June 5th, 
for the erection of a school building. WM. SCHU i 
HOF, clerk. 1275 


OTEL. 


1c ourt-house and City-ball Commissioners until 


Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising | 


| tion ofachureh. F. J. CARLISLE, Chairman. | 





[At Forest City, Ta.) 
Sealed bids will be received by the Forest City 





[At Detroit City, Minn.} | June 5th, for fireproof shutters and vault-doors. 


Sealed proposals will be received by the ( Jounty | 
Commissioners until July 9th, for the erection of a | 
poor-house for Becker County. 1275 | 

HURCH. 
[At Brookings, 8. D.} 

Sealed proposals will be received by the Building 
Committee of the Presbyterian Society for the erec- } 
; ' 1276 | 

I1GH SCHOOL. 

|At Chagrin Falls, O.} 

Sealed proposals will be received by the Board of | 
Education until June 11th, for the erection of al 
high school. J. W. SCOTT, clerk. 1276 


— L. 
[At ColumbiaFalls, Mont.) 


Sealed proposals will be received by the Board of | 
Managers of the Soldiers’ Home unti) June 10th, 
for erecting a hospital building. CAPT. H. S. | 
HOWELL, sec. 1276 


AIL WING. 
[At Mansfield, O.] 
Bids will be received until June 20, for an east 
wing to the Ohio State Reformatory. CHAS. H. 
WORKMAN, Sec. Bd. Mgrs. 1277 


HUTTERS AND VAULT-DOORS. 
(At Minneapolis, Minn.) 





Sealed proposals will be received by the Board of 


LONG & KEES, architects. 1275 


OURT-HOUSE. 
[At Clarksville, Tenn 
Sealed bids will be received -_- June 9th, for 
the erection of a court-house. C. TYLER, Co 
Judge. 127 5 


YCHOOL-HOUSE. 
[At West Liberty, O.] 
Sealed bids will be received until June 9th, for 
the erection of a school-house. BOARD OF EDU- 


CATION. 


— L. 


{At Tomah, Wis.) 
Sealed proposals will be received at the office of 
Indian Affairs until June 6th, for the erection ofa 
hospital at the Indian School at Tomah, Wis. A.C, 
TONNER, acting com. 1275 


OSPITAL ANNEX 
[At Toledo, 0.) 
Sealed proposa's will be received until Juae 2d, 
for the erection of a wing to the hospital building for 
male patients. H. A. TOBEY, sec. 1275 


IBRARY. 
[At Tucson, Ariz.) 
Sealed bids will be received until June Ist, for 
the erection of a public library building. H. D. 
UNDERWOOD, Library Commissioner. 1275 
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Radcliffe 
Improved Anti- — 


LIBRARY a CONGRESS Syphon Traps The New System 














OF EDUCATION 
Architecture 


Architectural Drawing; 
Steam, Electrical.Mechan- 
ical; Civil and Mining 
Engineering; Drawing; 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 


. Are the only t de which 
Architects: Smithmyer & Pelz: ai Aon cttw Diet 


are absolutely non-syphoning. 





8 ing; Chemistry; 
P. J. Pelz; E. P. Casey. They are well made, of the | Dremttve: Enek-recpinn: 
very best materials, and are the m Shorthand; Sagiish 
Twenty Gelatine Plates, in Portfolio, ’ Lit Branches 


handsomest traps in the market, 
an ornament to the finest fixte 


. a 
——eaiiees §TAUGHT BY MAIL | 
ee Over 50 Courses 
We have helped thousands to better positions 


14” x 161-2”, 





; and salaries. Send for free circulars, stating 
PRICE - - $5.00. ures We want every architect the subject in which you are interested. 
to know more about Radcliffe | THE INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 











Box 986, Scranton, Pa. 


traps. Send for 1900 Catalogue 





AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING NEWS CO. 
THE OHIO BRASS & IRON 
MFG. CO., CLEVELAND, O,. 














Che Deliotype Printing Co. 


LITHOGRAPHERS, ETC. 








211 Tremont Street 
Boston 


FAC-SIMILE REPRODUCTIONS IN COLOR 
OR MONOCHROME A SPECIALTY 





Gc Lithography 
Deliotype 
Color Printing 
Pbotogravure 
Maps, Plans, ete. 














BEST WORK ONLY 
PROMPT DELIVERY 
REASONABLE PRICES 


WRITE FOR ESTIMATES 



























id 


i Henry M. Keasbey, 


June 2, 1900.] 
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Fire-proof Building, 





RADE 


RARITAN 


MARK. 


FRONT BRICK. 
HEARTH TILE.” 
FIREPROOFING. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


RARITAN HOLLOW AND POROUS BRICK CO. 


Vice-Prest. 


Office, 874 Broadway, New York. 


Rowland P. Keasbey, 
Sec. and Treas. 








tractors for every 


Manufacturers and Con- , 
description of 3 


PIONEER FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION CO., 


1515 Marquette Building, Chicago. 


Tile for Fireproofing 


Our Goods embody all the latest Scientific ideas for rendering buildings Thoroughly Fireproof. 
CONTRACTS TAKEN IN ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


ALL KINDS OF BUILDINGS, 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 











MINERAL WOOL <0 


FIRE, SOUND and VERMIN PROOF INSULATOR. 








Samples and Circulars Free. 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co., !43 Liberty Street, 


NEW YORK. 

















THE COMPOUND DOOR CoO., 
Veneered Hardwood Doors, 
Fine Interior Finish. 

'ST. JOSEPH - - - = MICH, 


Ilepresented hy 


M. J. CANAVAN, 282 Washington St., Boston. 








 E.T. BARN 









LEE, 





OF ALL KINDS 


BUILDER'S IRON WORK 
A SPECIALTY 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED 





o au 1 


ee 





SEND FOR OUR No. 1244 
BUILDER'S CATALOGUE 


ZN | ZGEN I CEN LGN 


TIT 


RAILINGS 


CRESTING 








J M DETROIT, MICH. 
9 . 


VANES 
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STABLE FITTINGS 











NEW ENGLAND 


MATERIAL-MEN & CONTRACTORS, 


BLUE PRINTING. 
CHAS. E. MOSS, 
Rapid Printing Papers. 
14 Broad St., Boston. 
Telephone: Boston, 2751-2. 


CONTRACTOR & BUILDERS. 


WILLIAM L. RUTAN, 
1016 Tremont Bldg., Boston. 


DECORATORS. 
W. J. DOLAN, er 
181 Tremont St., Boston. 


GRAVITY CONCRETE 
MIXERS. 


\CONTRACTORS PLANT CO., 
79 Water St., Boston, Mass. 





PERSPECTIVE DRAWINGS. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND 
BUILDING NEWS CoO. 
211 Tremont St., 
Boston, Mass. 


ROOFING DUCK. 
C. H. BATCHELDER & CO., 


135 State St., 
Cor. India St., Boston, Mass. 


SASH CORD. 


SILVER LAKE Co., 
78 Chauncy St., Boston. 


SEAM-FACE GRANITE. 
GILBRETH SEAM-FACE GRANITE 
fe) 


co, 
160 Fifth Ave., New York. 
85 Water St., Boston. 


TOWER CLOCKS. 
GEORGE M. STEVENS, 
15 Chardon St., Boston. 
WATERPROOF CELLARS. 


FRANK B. GILBRETH, 
160 Fifth Ave., New York. 
85 Water St., Boston. 





Professional 
Ethics. 


The following ... 
-.. CODE OF ETHICS... 


RE 





“w Prepared in Conformity with the 
se | Best Standards of Practice, and 
te Recommended to its Members by 
“iS | the Boston Society of Architects, 


[as 8 8 6 E 8 ee He 


ADOPTED BY THE SOCIETY, FEBRUARY 1, 
- » 1895... 


SecTION 1. No Member should enter into 
partnership, in any form or degree, with any 
builder, contractor, or manufacturer. 

* 

SECTION 2. A Member having any ownership 
in any building material, device or invention, 
proposed to be used on work for which he is 
architect, should inform his employer of the 
fact of such ownership. 

* 

SECTION 3. No Member should be a party to 

a building contract except as “owner,” 
* 

SECTION 4. No Member shon'd guarantee an 

estimate or contract by personal bond. 
* 

SECTION 5. It is unprofessional to offer draw- 
ings or other services “on approval” and 
without adequate pecuniary compensation 

+ 

SECTION 6. It is unprofessional to advertise in 
any other way than by a notice giving name, 
address, profession, and office hours, and 
special branch (if such) of practice. 

* 

SECTION 7. It is unprofessional to make altera- 
tions of a building designed by another archi- 
tect, within ten years of its completion, 
without ascertaining that the owner refuses 
to employ the original designer, or, in event 
of the property having changed hands, with- 
out due notice to the said designer. 

* 

Secrion 8. It is unprofessional to attempt 
to supplant an architect after definite steps 
have been taken toward his employment. 

* 

SECTION 9. It is unprofessional for a Member 
to criticise in the public prints the professional 
conduct or work of another architect except 
over his own name or under the authority of 
a professional journal. 

* 

SECTION 10. It is unprofessional to furnish de- 
signs in competition for private work or for 
public work, unless for proper compensation, 
and unless a competent professional adviser 
is employed to draw up the “conditions” and 
assist in the award. 

* 

SECTION 11. No Member should submit draw- 
ings except as an original contributor in any 
duly instituted competition, or attempt t 
secure any work for which such a competition 
remains undecided. 

* 

SECTION 12. The American Institute of Archi 
tects’ “schedule of charges” represents mini. 
mum rates for full, faithful and competent 
service. It is the duty of every architect to 
charge higher rates whenever the demand for 
his services will justify the increase, rather 
than to accept work to which he cannot give 
proper personal attention. 

* 

SECTION 13. No Member shall compete in 
amount of commission, or offer to work for 
less than another, in order to secure the work. 

+ 

SECTION 14. It is unprofessional to enter into 
competition with or to consult with an archi- 
tect who has been dishonorably expelled from 
the “Institute ” or “ Society.” 

* 

SECTION 15. The assumption of the title of 
“ Architect ” should be held to mean that the 
bearer has the professional knowledge and 
natural ability needed for the proper invention, 
illustration and supervision of all building 
operations which he may undertake. 

* 

SEcTION 16. A Member should so conduct his 
practice as to forward the cause of profes- 
sional education and render all possible help 





to juniors, draughtsmen and students. 
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Eastern Dept., W. L. WEDGER & C0., 10 India St., 
POP WWW WBE WOE BO AE OBE AE AWB AE BEES OF OF BP OF Oe BN” Ox a8” 


Boston. 


SAAS inate al a eee nies ee 


Steel Ceilings 


DEEP EMBOSSED AND SHALLOW 
EMBOSSED PLATES 
Cornices, Borders and Moulds 
to Harmonize. 


Write for Catalogue No. 14 of latest designs. 


We make a complete line of Panelled 
Fire Doors and Shutters for Interior and 
Exterior use. 


THE KINNEAR & GAGER CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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=—3 and SIDE WALL for interior finish is most desir- 


Ornamental Steel Ceiling ' 


able on account of its durability, ls asting qu: alities, 
beauty and architectural effect. Used in Stores, 
Churches, Schools, Theatres, Residences and all 
buildings. Ours are the best because they are 
perfect in construction, joints tight-fitting, align- 
ment straight and regular, and easy to put up. 
Detailed drawings showing application sent with 
every order. Write for catalogue and particulars. 


The Canton Steel Roofing Co. 
MANU ai peumps ema 


506 E. TUS. ST., CANTON, O 
New York Office: = No. 157 West 23d Street 











| RLEVATORS 





MORSE, WILLIAMS & C0., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Specialty : 


Hindley Worm Geared 
Factory Elevators. 


Send for Catalogue A. 
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We Adjust All Stops And Tighten Your Windows. 


Bradshaw 
Automatic Ms 

Opens into Window Simp oa, 

room like a door. Opener. 


Public Buildings, Office Bldgs., 
FOR.. Hotels, Asylums, Hospitals, Schools, A. A, HAYDEN, 
: Flats, Residences, etc., etc. 

Can be put on any window, OLD or NEW. 
Does Not Alter Your Window. 


Keep your 
P "8Cticas Windows 


Safe 


Cheap §. L. SCHICKER, 
Builders’ Exchange, 
Cleveland, 0. 


Scranton, Pa. 


Address Headquarters, BUFFALO, N. Y. 



















1 Up Rive 








: Chicago 


Buft 











Lime: 
Rockland 


Common : 
Haverstraw Bay 2d.......---.+-- 
o 1 


« ” dark 


Baitimore 
Philadelphia 
Trenton . 
SOD, « .cccccccenseedeonnss 
Moulded : 
Red Pressedl.......ccccccccccccess 


Moulded Red & Buff............ 
Enamellied : /mp. 
Enamellied (edge) 
Feamelled (edge and end)....... 


BUILDING 


MATHRIALS. 


Reported for the American Architect and Building News. 


New York. 


(Wholesale Prices.) 


BRICK. — P M. 
Cargo afloat. 


150@ 
425 @ 


r cece sec cccecseseses 


8866aG066 


preased .. ccccee seers 
Moulded..............+ 


SS 
sss 
686 


__ 
a 


SR & 
ss s 
©6 66 600 


finish. .......sesseeceeee 
common 





loniional 


Boston. Philadelphia. 


(Prices to Builders and Contractors.) 


2 50 Domestic Com. 
5.00 850@ 950 In Yard 
Domestic Face Sq. Hard 800@ 900 
5 00 1800@ 2500 @ 700 
4 Philadelphia Saimon @ 6 50 
5 00 35 00 @ 40 00 5 50 
7 00 1000 @ 1100 ight cue ats 
12 00 Phila. mould | Medium “ 
12 00 @ 1200 
12 00 OO 2000 | Rea : 
Enamelled B’k. | @ 1200 
Imported Dark 
41 00 Enam. (edge) e 12 00 
21 0C 105 00 @ 120 00 Pressed 
18 50 “ (edge & end. @ 1700 
120 00 @ 136 00 Paving 
Domestic 00@ 1390) 
29 00 Enam. (edge) Second ‘ @ 1200 
27 00 90 00 @ 100 00 Third “ @ 1000 
70 00 “ (edge & end.) 
sees 110 00 @ 115 00 | - a 
10 00 | $s 
15 
65 





SEYSSEL ROCK ASPHALT 
and Bitumen Damp Course, 
NEW YORK MASTIC WORKS, 
32 Broadway, New York. 





THE 


Northwestern Terra-Cotta Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Architectural Terra - Cotta, 


WORKS & MAIN OFFICE: CITY OFFICES; 
Oor. Olybourn & Wright- | Room 1118 Rookery Bldg. 
wood Avennes. oor. La Salle & Adams 8t. 


CHICAGO, 


Estimates given on application. 


Send for 
Catalogue and Samples. 





PERTH AMBOY 
TERRA-COTTA COMPANY, 


en 


PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 
OFFICE, 160 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 


BOSTON AGENTS? 
WaALpbo Bros., 102 MILK STREET. 










THE UNITED STATES 


endorses the ‘TAYLOR OLD 
STYLE” brand. Thousands of 
buildings are covered with this 
brand. 

The trade-mark of the “ Target 
and Arrow" is known throughout 
every State 3 

Don't use the ° 
Genuine 


equal *—use the 


N. & G. TAYLOR CO., 
Philadelphia. 















HARTIMAN’S SLIDING 
BLINDS, operated with 
Patent Friction Block 
Springs, the best inthe 
world for the purpose. 


' HARTMAN’S PATENT 

WEIGHT - BALANCED 

Sliding Blinds, a mag- 

nificent success. 

' HARTYIIAN’S Improved 
' Folding Blinds. 


ay 3 S NEW If 
i OVED VENETIAN 
BL INDS, prettier, more 
convenient and a half 
cheaper than ordinary 
inside blinds. 
. HARTYIIAN’S SUPERIOR 
} PLY SCREENS. Made 
of best material and 
best workmanship and 
for the best class of 
dwellings. 
HARTMAN’S ROLLING AND SLIDING PARTI- 

TIONS. BALL-BEARING. Superior and cheap- 

er than any other. 
§ for Free Booklet, or send 6 cts. in stamps. 
en for 100-page illustrated Catalogue. 


HARTMAN SLIDING BLIND CO, 


81 LINCOLN AVE., CRESTLINE, 0., U. S. A. 




















